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ABSTRACT , ' * • , ' ^ 

!^he .purpose 9f a project at the University'* of Oregon 
wa§ to explore pijinciples and procedures for ' experiential learning 
programs* Experien^tial learning in this i*astance refers to both prior 
learning and fi'eld experience. Considerable attention is paid to the 
Lila AchQson ^allace Schopl^of Community Service and Public 'Affairs 
within the university. This school has a strong tradition of 
sponsored 4*earningr and its emphasis is on interpersonal 
comiBuniccttion and competence. .The .project repprt outlines a model of. 
program- development ^nd proposes a continuum of - institutional ~ 
awareness and action. Two^majq^ concerns addressed are academic^ 
standards and, costs, and -ghe matters of program cat^ohale' and 
articCilatioo are discussed. Hh^ progress of experiential learning* at 
the OnSversity of Oregon is assessed, and th^e d«vel6pment$il need's of 
the program* are outlined. (MSE) 
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PREFACi^ 



The ^pritSary purpose of the Univjersity of Oregon project was to' explore 
princip;Les and procedures for" institutional development which will be of use to other 
universities and ebHeges. .These principles Snd procedures are based on experiential 
learning itself - In^^rt on ten years of experience with' a variety, of sponsored 
learning programs and in part on only a little over a year of experience in develop- 
• in^ a prior learning program. The contrast between these two developmental experi- 
ences initiated ip the same institutJLon^but at two dramatically different times in 
the Zeitgeist of Tiigher education offers some important opportunities for under- 
' ^ standing the processes of institutional development/ ^ ' 

The setting ^f or this project is the Ifniversity of Oregon, one of three large 
public univei;sities in the state. It co'nsists of a. large College Liberal Arts, 
whtch has over one half of the 16,000 iftember student body, and nine prof essional 
schools or colleges. The report pays considerable attention to one of the pro- ^ 
fessioQal schools, the Lila .AchestJti Wallace School of Community Service ancTPublic , 
Affairs CCSPA), which unlike, the rest of 'tlie University^ has a strpng tradition of • 
y sponsored experiential. learning. Muift of C&PA's emphasis is on interpersonal , . 
coimnunication and competence., which Iform core qualities in preparing, student^ for 
; work in- public and social services and in innovative programs of social action. 

The report oiftlines a model of program developnjent and proposes a set of steps 
in moving from apathy (ox routine) to awareness, action an^ assimilation. The" 
developmental process then cycles or spirals back as programs become moribund or 
^toutine again, report examines the detailed steps in this process of innovation' 

and renewal and exenplifies them with a rich variety 'of operational procedures in 
sppnspred learning, in well developed sectiorfs of the Universj.ty and a' beginning 
set df procedoires in prior learning. Two o^ the crucial conceVns of experiential 
learning are criterion standards and cost^, and these are covered in an examination 
of the two kinds of ^learning programs. Other crucial concerns of the Willingham- 
' Gelsfnger model, such as program rationale and articulation, were discussed. 

At the end, the repdrt assesses- the^stite of progress in experiential learning, ~ 
y at the University df Oregon and outlines developmental needs. It recognizes the 

complexity of fostering change in 'a traditional-liniversity. "^(Someone has said it is 
easifer to itfove a graveyard than to change -an ► established university.) The report- 
ends with suggestions to other colleges A^dHiniv^rsities v;ith similar developmental 
* problems. A continuing theme throughcjut is the need to assess various levels in th*. 



environmental systems impinging on programs. 

. .. . 

This report w&s the result of over a year's effort by many different people. 
- , The authors particularly v;ish to thank Bei^ Sanders^ a CSPA independent Studies 
, Student, whose unusual gifts. for organizing the project, reviewing the literature 
, ^and managing audio-visual equipment contributed immeasurably ^to^the success of thi's 
^ endeavor, AlscF of great assistance in various darts of .thfe project V7ere a number of 
^ ^1 fellow facvjlty members, including Lila McQueen, Janet Hoursund, Lynn Passy, and 'some 
, twenty others who particippteS' in various developmental activities. We are also 
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very appreciative of the support and' encouragement by James 6/ Kelly, D^an of CSPA, , 
Of course, our gratitude must a,lso go to the Cooperative Assessment of Experiential 
• Learning project ,n not only fqp- support for the Operational Models^ program, but also 
for the. projects in interpersonal skills research, field research an& faculty 
developmeht. The multiple contacts with CAEL have been very helpful for this 
project and, in ma^ty ways, for development of experiential learning programs in 
Oregon' and the Tacific. Northwest . 
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L* Introduction 



^ The model we fere presenting is a model of development for experiential learning 
over a wide spectrum. It is intjpnded for the use 6f institutions which are at 
T^rious stages of program 'development. ^Our experience talking with people from' 
other colleges and universities at ,CAEli* meetings and elsewhere suggests that there 
is a n6ed for an overall framework for looking at institutional development which 
would assist people in making^'a diagnosis of wh6re they ^rC and vhere- they might 
go. This report'* s aims are as follows:' • 

1. To present^ a conceptual framework .for thinking aboot institutional"^ 

development of experiential learning (both sponsored an5 prior). 

2. To apply that framework to case examples in a traditional university, ^ 

being as realistic"" as possible. ' ^ ^ ' . 

3. To analyzeWt different levels the inli^utional forces affecting both 

'sponsored 'and prior learning and relate th^m to -the institutional 
environment as it changes ot/fer.time, / . • ' 

4. To explorfe the study of bot|i standards and ^sts of assesisment 'as, they ' 

apply to'a traditional institution. 

5. To discuss generalization of the conceptual framework and offer suggestions 
• for activities to promote experiential programs in. other colleges, and. . 

/ . universities. ^ . ' . 

For those readers who are not familiar with' terms cqpqionly used Here, it might 
be well to take some time to identify basic concepts and processed V. Sponsored 
learning programs are th#se non-classroom e^^erlen^es planned through a college or 
university recognized as of value" to a student's learning g9als and granting credit 
oij comparable academic recognition. There ^re two major kinds: (a) Regular program 
related placements , .si^ch^ as supervised field study, p^^^aftica, cooperative 'place- 
ments and internships (if xitedited). (b) Special_learnl>ng contracts , jsuch as 
independent stud^^, wJLth individualized plans' for field learning. ' 

Prior learning progra^bs are programs' for crediting -learning resulting from 
experience obtained before, or outside ctf college enrollment or supervision. There 

Are also two njajbr kiiias of prior learning: (a) Credit by examination , such as 

•» * - * * • 

CLEP^ Course Challenge of specially relat;ed tests of competencies (e.g. by intdr-- ' 

Views, simulatiorite, or worksatnples) . (b) Credit by ^portfolio, ^hich is Based oa ^ - 

evaluation? of narr^ativ.e accounts .and documentation of prfor learnings. ^ ^ 



relative to 



Sponsor ed '^nd prior programs* differ »pbviously'iif*the , timing of the st;4dent 



A 

university activities/ Ho^/ever, theii" many similarities make, joint; 
consideration highly desirable* Bdth f orm$ .fec^gnize that experience outsido* the 
university classroom is relevant to. college curriculum, that experiential learning' 
may be a^ppverful "^jrocess and that -asse§sm^ent of suph learning involve.s a number of 
^he same criteriai Tl^e stages of Assessment are .^Iso commbn to bath., as ''the ^ 
following list |[adapted iErom Willingham, 1976) shows: * - ' " \ \ - 

^ 1« Identification of the -typ^s, of learning or competencies acquired or to be. 
^ acquired; decide what kinds '^d levels justify c^lege^ credit^ oi; fit \ 

Particular prpgtams.' ''^^ . * ^ #r \- . ' — 

; '2, Artijculation of. Che learftittgs or competencies v>lth the educational goals of 

' ' i ~ ' ^ ^ * ^ " ^ ' • 

the $tudent; see if stich .learnings" are in line with degree pl^ns. , V 

3* Documentation of the fact that the student' has participated in such learning 

«xper-iences« * (Common documents of sponsored learning iticllid^ -logs or ' •'^ 

j-ournais, essays^ reports.*^'.^ « ' • ' ^* ^ 

4.« Measurement .of the extent and nature of knowledge, skills and" awarenesses 

acquired, usually" through expert judgment based on documents, interviews 

^"^and observation; sometimes, through examinations. ^Ewert Judgment often 

includes field instructor*' s, and super^is«>r^s ratings and, letters, s\elf- 

assessment and- sometim^s^ client' and jpejer' assessments ^ 

S'* Evaluation, of • whether the knox>?ledge, skills and awarenees meet an aacept- 

• ^ • . ^ ' • . ♦ ^ ^ 

able standard and' hox^ much credit oc recognitioti is to be av/arded: (This 

Step is oiyten- ii)terwoveR^with the previous: one.) - ^ ^ . 

6« Transcription of the crec^t or^ Other appropriate ddscrlptic^n of the 

' . learning and its assessment;^ of ten tKis^nvolves specialized k'inds'of ■ 

recordirig.' " ' ^ ' . " ' » . 
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11^^ * Institiitioiml and Historical ^Contexts \ * . 

University of Oregon opened its doors in* a high towereS J^ictoriany 
11 in eatet Eugene* DeadyJHell is now a national historricat mcmu-^ 
use and cover-ed with Japanese Ivy that flames orange '^nd red in ^he 
ersity i«s strong in the>sciences, social sciences, and humanities, 



its 



prof ess;Lonal / scho 
examples i 



1969, 1970 
Unlversit;^ 
Board of 
fifth to 



Ls one 



gher 



and* in^lts professional schools of Law, Education, Journalijsm, ArchitectuX'e^atxd 

AllieiArts, Library Science^ Health, Physical* Education and Hecre^tion, Musl«, 

Business Adml/nlstration, and XJommuni-ty Service and Public Affairs (CSPAl.^'The last^ 

ol i^ the maiii fodis. of our inquiry "and -will provide t/he.most 

nearly ten year history of. emphasis of field learning (Sundberg, 

Celly, 1974) and , -its i^eginning attempts at* portfolio assessment. The 

of seven public; colleges and universities under the ^regpn'SiS^ 

Education. jQf the total 'enrollment of approximately 16,0Q0,^one- 

fourth are graduate* students, and graduate supervision and research 

are accord'e'd high. prestige in the University. The University is proud to have been 

inyited several years ago to become a iffember* of the prestigious As'socia.tion of 

i * • ^ ' _ * > 

American Universities, vjhich now numbers Tifty universities; there is only one 

other . member in the Pacific/Nbrthwest , - /. • ^ ^ ^ 

/ The/ University of Oregon is traditional for ^large prestige-oriented uaiversi*^ 

t:fS^ in /several ways* "Its faculty rex^ard and recognition system,', though not a . 

/hard-nosed Upublish' or perish". on^, d^6es place high value on Scholarly productivity . 
A survey (Thame, Baird and $cott, 1*974) found that fadulty members ranked .publica- 
tions. in scholarly books and journals , as the over^^lmingly important vari'abl'e in 
determining p)fomot;ion and tenui:^. - (Faculty opinion is important since professors' 
fiave a particularly strong influence in decision-making' ill this institution.) 
The 'University has heavy percentage of tenwred faculty (68%). The University has 
a traditional departnient and' school organization, with heavy emphasis on li*beral 

. arts'^education, and. the traditional credit systejn. There is relatively lit*tle 
special concern fornon-traditictoal, older students, except a program starred in 

.1975, to .advertise course's, for non-matriculants ,« and, a parb^o^ ong^^erson's^time Ir 
Stu<|ent Services ds now 'assigned to advise "liferlong learners>\^^These Univer^si^^ 
wid^ programs were developed when *the administration became alarmea by th^. potential 
decrease in student enrollment as the eligible pool of youiig people diminishea\ 
thr;bughout dhe country. State budgets 'are baaed pn total student credit hoursv 



_In regaird to experiential, learning and Its accreditation there have been a 
few -centralized efforts undertaken within the last few years. The Office of Career 
Tlanning and Placement offers 'the* aEP (College lievel. Examination Program)^ tests. 
The College of Liberal Arts provides assistance Ifor students wanting to obtain 
credit through a Course Challenge program; such examinations havte to be developed . 
by individual professors, Although- these two officers, comprise -the official 
centralized services, there are experiential learning programs in a number of 
individvxal departments and schools* The following table shows the undergraduate 
credit, hours produced in experiential learning: 



lotal Number bf 
Sjtudent Credit Hrs. 
in Undergraduate 
Instrufijtlon 



College of 
Liberal Arts 

Professionals 
Schools 




231, m 



Total Number of 
Credit HrsV for 
Experiential 
Leat^ning 

396 



11,180 



Experiential Credit, 
Hrs. as a % of ^ ^ \ 
Total 



0,1 



^ . • • ' Figure II-l. Credit hours* in Experiential ' 

Learning i^ 1974-75.- . * i 

There have been some small changes in Liberal Arts since that time, and i*o'ssibly 
some expansion in the^rofessiona.l schools., In Liberal Arts, Psychology has in.tro-- 
duced Xwith Assistance lErom*one af the CAEL ^t?aff members) a year old sequenc/e in 
Advanced Applied Psychology which" involves field placements. Still the Cqllege of 
Libe^ Arts^^which accounts for 60% of the undergraduate credit hours and 34% 'of 
the faQul^fO University, and is the 4ominant . force "in shaping University 

policies j^^l^^irfg key a^inistratoJs/ obviously shows little activity aimed at 
developmentf^^SqiiQrjtsen^ learning as yet . ' ' . 

There is-.some recognition, however, of the needs of non7traditional students 
•and the potfentfiali^y for new kinds of learning. In President JJilliam Boyd'^fiifst 
address to the University faculty on October 1, 1975/he said that the 'University 
of Oregon "can ai)d should improve our teaching and fincf ways to make it available 
to a wider range of students than those who can lay aside f our"^ years for an expen- 
sive, life in a youth ghetto". Thi^ followed a .statement at a prfess conference on ^ 
September 4, 1975, in which he said:. ' ' - 

"Ivanticipate the development of a new constituency for universities in- * 
0 ' - . / ' * ^ • . , • ' ' ^ ' * 

^These credit hours are based- on registration using the "409 pratticum" course ^title 
which is used throughout -the University. While it is not the' only 'course title used 
*or experiential. learning, it is the ipost widely* used. 



^•^7 



the comir^g decade/ I Can imagirxe a .middle-^gexl housewife, . for instance, who 
needs *the credential of a degree *tb enter the *job market / as well as .certain^ 
, skilll and'knov^ledge, but who has acquired other" skills and knowledge by her 
life* experiences* She.shouid'be al?le to contract with the University to convert 
her -skills and knowledge into credi.t* — experience can be just as authentic as 



any knowledge 'picked up in a classroom — and then work out a combination of — • 
* iclassroora experienced with^ vide(5 and audio tape and home reading to' achieve, what 
. she needs*. I can imagine Itinerant faculty in this country just as there were* 
once itinerant clergy. / I believe th^ majority, of citizenry will have some need 
^ for/post secondary education and that the university will be a major Resource for 
fulfilling: that, need." . ' ^ J< - ' ^ ^ ' 

It Is inXsuch the largely traditiotial climate that s,ponsored prograis have 
develo^ied and| new prior learning •programs '^must develop. In the light of this 
environment i-t^ is' int^eresting fio^'^note the differences between the univers ity climate 
when the field programs 'of the Wallace School^of C^nmunity, Service and Public^ ^ 
'Affairs Started in 196Z and the' present Univetsity climate when ejredit fo^ prior 



learning is being considered. 1966-68, when the School was being pl^nedjand 
initiated, was the .heyday of higher education. Relatively abundant f.ederal grants ^ 
and increasing s^tudent enrollment provided .flexibility for new programs, iThe Presi-sn 
dent of the University then, Arthur Fle?fi4ng, was able to obtain pri^v^te gkfts such 
as that from a former alumna, Lii^A'cheson Wallace, to help start » the new Scho'^i; 
:^?No^^ in* 1975-76 the climate is one of caution, no-growth and^^Uj^tifOristoT ^dcql^nta- . 
Bilityi *We shall look again at histpricaiot contextual: factors later. 
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' * ■ - An Interrelated -Model of ' Development • ■ 

At any system" level , "frpm individual to nation, there is -a limited amount .of 
energy and"" attfention-ayailabl^e" at any given time.. Priorities for the ,u^e 'of 'energy 
and resources "determine which areas grdw and which recede i Usually, if the . • - 
surrounding. ecology is "nutrient and energizing, the wholfe system will g^ifoW^-toward ^ 
its potential.- However, if' resources are .present but not perceived available or 
interesting,' programs will not stagnate, the' system' is in 7a constant state of flow 
and flux of attention and energy with new "experiences comitig in and old producfts 
tftov-ing out..^ The .attention of the" system plays like a siow-movipg ^otlight • on. an* ' 
array, of pdssiblll^ieS for resource Utilization and grow"th. ,Some "oppertunities " ' 
•are seen ,, developed and adapted to the- institutional, structure; others aro, not seen; 
somelold q^Jructiir^s sluff away with time, 'with each, change th&r-e-is a cost and - ' 
benefit-^ -though the^e may nfever J>e recognized. Inertia is heavy' in most bureaur- 
cratic organizations, . including unl,versities , and it is much e^ier to question new 
programs, like "ttUsie crediting prior. learning, than old ones', lijce s^ietice labora-/ 
tories, .which have been accepted for a long time. The following analysis presents ^ 
concepts and- p<rocedurfes useful for the deveiopfaent of tStograms and, interrelates 
several differeht models or* frameworks* Appendix A* outlines *how. some *of'' these 
ideas* may \be .translated int©, practical discussions and exerqises and provides 
ref erbnc^s [ • ' * - . * " 

Gehefal Stage bf Development ! Keeping ixi mind an jjnage of' program development 
in "behavioral ecology," w^ interested in f irst^getting a general idea Of' the 
nature and Content of awareneiss in the decision-making structure of the University. 
Those who have been ai;pund^ public' schools .or college^ for some time have ijoticed 
the way tha*t pld issues keep coming back\or old problem's once solved Came- up in 
.another guise. Like individuals, larger systems' go thijough cycles of creative" 
expansion and 'consolidation; high ^energy alternates with rest ^and reoperation;^ andj^ 
people's attention ^shiftB'^ from concern with effectiveness to"a concern with 
efficiency and fi*om social change^ to conservation. It is helpful to envigJLon the 
developmental process as a cyclical or spiralling movement through four stagjBs: 
apathy, awarenesSjtaction,ana assimilation. Then the program may degenerate into' 
routine or apathy again", only peVhaps to be reawakened later f or *a cycle of 
renewal.* The process is pictured Figure III-l: 



J 



I' 



1 





, . ^- ' ' Figure ^1-1 

The Apathy-Awareness-Action-Assimil^t'iorv 
Cycle in Developnfeijt 



The Apathy or Routine gtaga is characterized by ^ither litt^Le knowledge and 
.interest about experienti^ learning or by habitu^ion stagnation^ and lacjc of 
interest and* awarenfe^s o^'need to cKange. The Awareness stage is characterized by 
clear interest ^ria growing knowledge about experiential learning. Many aware people 
will be positively interested in mpving, towa^rd action. ^ Some aw'are people Ki^y be 
/opposdd-: Tjhe. Action «stage is characteri'2Led by d^cision-maKing in favor of programs 
of ^.xperlential learning and moving out from the original group to* incorporate^ 
Others in the dfe.?eloj>Tnent of program.' The Assimilation stage is characterized by 
acceptamre accomodation ar^ legitimation of Sjj^g^rogram by .the organization and 
incorporation in^ its ou'-going' processes and structure.' Tfils round completes the 
fitst cycle .<The^yst em }jas reached a!h equilibrium. "Ss an organization mo^^\^nto 
the second cycle, the on-going *^ogram becomes routine ,and "bureaucratic"; particl-^ 

. . * * ~ ' ^ V ^ t* ■ • , ' • 

pant3 begin to show only casual interest. . lu some cases, a^ program may wither 

' 'V ^ • ' 

away completely. This may or taay not be desirable. In any ca^e, relevant issues^ 
may-arise in new .forms or ndw tdeas begin to come* intOv the ojrganization.^and the 
second cycle, begina^ to roovevtaward awareness.' These fouf stages can b.e identified 
and assessed by group ,p;:ocedures outULned in Appen^lx^ A. It is. probably that 
different parts of the college or universi^ty are ate- different places in the cycle'. 
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• and they may be concerned with different aspects of their functions. One depaKt-^ 
ment may be reviewing the place'pf field instruction in its curriculum, while ' 
another is ^unconcerned w^'th field instruction but is devoting its efforts to 
activating research projects; sH^l another may be in the doldrunts on all-qf its 
functions. Also, withija a department individuals are at different places on the 
cycle. , , » I . - " * % ' . ^ • 

, , Thie observation ^that different components within a system may be at different 

levels of development or evolution at any one point in time has been accepted ' o 
' . within aa^organi^ational theory context, for some time (e.g. ^Lippitt/ 1969) . 

I'Jhat is essential^'for educational reformers to iiave in mind is not only the 
cyclical developmental model outlined above, Dut also the functioji^l components of 
*an^ operational model -of experiential learning, and the relationship of Jjot'h'the 
cyclical and functional models to the levels of analysi^s, (on an individual - 
departmelht - university - latger ediicatiohal context scale).- 

A functional model of experiential education has been clevAope<|, b^ Willingham 
o and Geisinger '(1976) . ^-l-t embraces thirteen components whose relationships to ea^h 
other 'are *shown in Figure j:il"2. * • . ' 
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FJrgnre III-2. Illustrative functional digram , of ..components dn-'^ait^experiential learning program frota 
- Wiiringham and Geisinger (1976)'. 
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In our ensuing discussidh we will identify and discuss those , components which seem 
'to have been of ^primary importance in our program ^t the University of Oregon,^ and 
in a fe>> other c^ses wh^re we have some knowledge of their process of development # 
For the moment, however, let us consider the whole model shox^m in Figure III-Z* 
Its purpose is primarily th^t of .serving as a comprehensive idea-set against which 
functional activities requiring organizational manifestation can be checked. The 
functional activities range in a temporal/ sequential framework from admitting 
stbidents t^ graduating students, and from philosophically orieijited^activit ies (such 
as defining the program rationale^ to* the procedurally oriente^^ activities (recording 
or transcripting learning outcom.es). The compofients also have an obvious inteo^- 
dependent quality which, .unfortunately, /tends 'to become organizationally segmei|ted, 
such admissions', advising, off-campus learning, and transcripting. 

The functional model is an aid in identifying key developmental issues • As 
Willingham and Geisinger suggest, six questions can be asked of each of the com- 
ponents in the model:, 

1) What are the major jLssues involved? . 
-7)* ^fe^t policies need to be defined? ... 

.3) What documents need to be developed? ^ 

*4) What prope'dur^s need to be specified? , . ' ^ 

5) What policy roles need to be clarified? 

6) Wh^t administrative respon|^bilfties need to be assigned? 

An implicit assumption made by Willingham and Geisinger Is that a policy* 
ded^sion has Ceen made to initiate an experiential program, and the remaining task ^ 
is that „of imp]^ementing such a decision. We hav^ a different ass\imption.^ In many 
well-^established public universities, such as ^he University of Oregon, there is a 
prevailing climate that mitigates against the incorporation of innovative, experi- 
ential pfogratns^ on '*hard money".* Thus, our starting point in "ihe developmental 
mode'^l is with a "Toutirtized or apathetic state of equilibrium.^ That being 'the case, 
the six que^ions posed by Willingham and Geisinger concerning each of the com- 
ponents take on a somew)>at\dif f erent character. The major issues revolve around why 
and how administrators and faculty should become aware of the potential of experi- 
ential learning programs; what existing {Jolicies would such programs conflict with; 
what new policies would have to be considered and by whom; what documents would ne^d 
to be developed to aid faculty &nd administrators in considering experiential 

^learning programs; 'what pr9cedures (workshops, site visits to other campuses, - 
consultants^ might be consiRdered to aid in the process of shifting from apathy to 

' awareness, and thence from awa^xeness to action, etc. 



In short, the funcf ional'model /and its six focusing questions can be considered 

as an agetida setting* guide in *at*tempting to move a sysUem from one stage of a ' 

developmental mo^el to the next. 'As we mentioned earlier, a system is composed of 

* many different compohentk. Ue have identified four levels, of components generally 

•found in thei higher education industry. These. are the inter-institutio^jal level,' 

^ • ^ f > V 

the, institutional (organizational) level, the departmental level, and the individual 

level. ' Each level might be seen aS having its formal, informal, and contextual 
- - *f ^ * •) 

compptients,. For example, at the inter-ins tltutional level in Oregon the formal 

' • , . ^\ ' ' . 

actors include each institution of higher education, the State^Boarcf of Higher , 

Education;" the Educational Coordinating Commission, the^Oregon State Legislature, and 
the 'State Department of Education, informal actors ^t this level ►Ijicjude pro- 
Sessional group? who rely upon higher education to provide education and research, 
individuals, and organizations external to Oregon but* which have direct and indirect 
influence upon the shape and character of higher education (e.g. funding sources and 
WICHE)* _The contextual components include such factors as elusive (but real) as 
the prevailing cultural expectations of Oregonians regarding higher education (keep 
<^ it practical, no frills, v/atch the costs) and as definitive as the changing demo- 
graphy of the state and the hard to shake economic problems which directly affect 
revenues available to higher *educat ion - <^through the state legislature ^and through 
tuition payments made by consumers. It also includes the loqational fac^r qf 
Oregon, which makes it cbstly to bring in outside consultants. • . - - 

The institutional or organizational level means, in our case,^ the formal entity 
known as the University of Oregon, vjith its formal structure of administrative 
offices, academic units (colleges and schools) and faculty governance mechanisms. 
^ It a1^ includes lnf9rmal cltftracteristics of this unit (e.g. the influence of the 
College of Liberal Arts) and ^on t ext^^aJU^ pmp on en t s supportive urban community in 
the immediate environment, a strongly competitive urban university in the major 
population center o^ the state, a skeptical rural community in the rest of the state 
(with stronger allegiances shovm to Oregon State Univejrsity) ] , 

The departmental level is meant to embrace those formal, informal and 
con;^,extual factors of the sub-unit level within the university, v7here ^ub-unlts ar]i 
the primary units in which faculty members have programmatic identification and 
responsibilities. This may be a school or a department within a college*, depending * 
on local size and norms. The important consideration is that it is the prii^ary 

reference point for the faculty member. . * 

' \ ^ » * • / * 

The individual level obviously refers to the specific persdn - vadminlstrator, 

) ' ^' • 

faculty member, student, supporf staff. JEndividuals are members of each of the 

• ' « "5 ^ . * 
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other levels. In the formal; informal., and contextual sensfe. That overlapping 
membership is both an aidi and an obstacle to the* challenge of developmental cKange. 
Aggregates of individuals and.units frequently add up to something different than 
might be* ^xpected from' an^ understanding of the separate entities. The educational' 
^reformer therefore, needs to assess the eqailibrium' ^t all levels, in each stage of 
development, vritli reference to' key functional components of an experiential learning 
model in order to plan, implement , and evaluate actions. ^ ^ 

The interrelationshlf) of these models (developmental, funptlonal, levels) has . 
been the .focus of several articles recently, with specific reference to higher ^ / 
educati6I^.^^lTH^^^^ litelraturVin the field^of organizaJ 

tipnal change and development which considers these interrelationships from a dynamic 
change oriented focus. See Append^lx A for a brief bibliography. , 

Given this^ framework, let us turn our attention to a few, of the key components 
in the Willingham ~ Geisinger model' as a way of illustrating the interrelatedness of 
the models distussecf. - , ' ^ , ^ . - 

Program Rationale : Why should a university, such as the Univers:^ty 6f Oregon, 
have experiential learning programs? At what level within the uniyeVsity should the 
operational and educational responsibility for answering such a question be found? 
What are'fihe^ forces that iceep traditional universities" in a state of equilibrium 
which Is apathetic toT^ards' experiential I'earning? At any given place In the cycle 
of development there are opposing forces. Many of these can be sedn as environmental 
forces nurturing or suppressing a potential program. Brainstorming and other group 
exercises can be^helpfuL in leading to a fdrce field analysis (lewin, 1945^: 
Johnson and Johnson, 1975; see Appendix A). In using forcer field analysis the 
educational reformers trying to understand program development need fl/tst to 
fdentify the ideal state and the anti-ideal or worst state in regard to the program 
rationale of experiential learning in which they are intereste'd. Biey also need to 
recognize that thfe current state of affairs lies between the wo^$t and the ideal 
and that there are forces keeping the curren^tate whexe it is. , These* forces 4ay 
exist at all four levels, as illustrated in Figure llTlr-S below. 
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In order tcMabye from fena stage of development to another (e.g. apathy to awareness) , 

it wiir be. oecessa^y to ^strengthen the lines of force pushing fowarfi the ideal state, 

or weaken the lines of, force pushing toward the anti-ideal state. The strategies 

^by which this cdn^* be' done' are many; the choice of strategy depends upon the resojurces 

'available,^ the ''norms of issue clarification and conflict resolution, the. timeframe 

within which one may opiate-, and the nature of resistance encountered. If tesis- 
\ . ' ' ' ' . ^ " • 

,^ance |.s due. a, lack of knowledge about experiential learning programs,, a strategy^ 

• * • ' . -* ' 

based* upon iaformation. sharing may be appropriate. If resistance is due td a ^ 

^ perceived threat co role, and status,, an informatio^ibased (cognitive) strategy x^ill 

be «a waste of time.*. However, affective reassurance bj^ "significant others" from 

institutions where experiential learning programs have been successful" without a loss 

"^of role^ and status may be successful strategy. Mixed types of resistance may 

« * ' - ■■ • 

require strategies entailing tactics such as role playing, wherein, cognitive and • ' ^ 

affective issues can be explored in low-risk situations. 

. Implied in Figure III-3 is a linkage between 'forces at various -levels, as w^ll 

♦ as forces from each level which bear directly on the current state df a|faArs. the 

educational reformers will need to plot but the paths of linkage in order to identify 

those which €ake precedence in problem-solving. p^riori'ty.. .Eor example, it is point- 

less to expend energy convincing departmental colleagues^of the advantages in , 

creating a new experiential learning program if the universit^^'s curriculun^oinraittfee 

or academic standard*^ committee will not authdrize' the granting of ci?ed it Through 

such a program, ^h<J if the acquisition of resources to impieraerit stjcti a program is 

contingei>t upon being able to award c'redit. * In sliort, the' educational reformer must 

\ .... * .V 

do a crit^ical path analysis of the event flow towards the«"ideal state and identify 
the forqe field around that path from stage to stage, from iey^l to level,, and from 
functional component to component. , ' ^ • ^ - 
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• IV*. Project .Objectives and Methods . * 

The general, objectives of the report were presented in. the Introduction. Here 

• we will cover the main cbncerns ^of this project at^ the University o'f Oregon in' 

- developing a deeper understanding and connnltment to experiential learning and/to, 
take some^' specific steps' toward establishing a knowledge base about^tandards and, 
costs of sporisored and prior learning? The'^develbpment 'of awareness and knowledge 
^ and the spread of 'a receptive climate are prerequisites for any attempt to operation 
alize new programs of experiential learning or to improve old ones. Thus the aims 
of tTTe project at the University were as follows^ ' ^ 

1-. To raise the. consciousness levels of key -individuals regarding* the . 

existence of the needs of nontraditionai and experiential le^arnerst 
2.. Ho develop ^n understanding 'of the developmental processes (as in the 

model discussed^in.the last section) and the need for a comprehensive - 
educational delivery syste/which includes many , of the. kinds of programs ' 
^ related to CAEL, such as assessment of prior Ijearning. 

3. ^ To. explore the assessment of costg and standards of: existing sponsored 

programs. • . * , ' ' ■* * • 

4. To strengthen exi siting -programs and make -them a more valued part of' an 
organization's delivery capability . * - > 

5. ' To identify alternative strategies by wifich new programs can be developed 
* ' taking .;Lnt6 account how "old programs have atisen in theira particular ' ' 

* contexts. ' * 

% These five a^.ms were to be pursued with four levels of organization, in mind : 
(a) ipdi-vitiual stt^dent and, instructor level, through/sel^cted 'interested' and key 
^>tRd\viduals^thih departments and schools, ,(b) the departmental W school 'level 
within ^h^U«ive/sity in selected^ instances," (c) the Unlversity-wiae levql through 
central izfe<^^act4vlples, and (c) the^tate educational organizational .level through 
the Oreggn State System of Higher Edjication, the state Educational Coordinating 
. Co^ission and* some selected othe^ groups. ' , ; V 

^ ' The methods whereby project pursued these goals were many and varied.^ ^ §We 
the University does not, have k centralized office o? an official policy about . 
experiential learning, ^individual schools aad departments have 'responded in a 
yari^ty of ways to emerging needs for experiential leatnijig. >A9' ndted before, there 
has been ver^y little done in crediting prior learning except for the QLEP and Co&se 

hfcllenge programs. Irf sponsored learning a number .of departments ^nd* schools hav 
developed their own unique forms. So a major part of the project was Jo get f^for- 
-matibn on the various programs vhich existed on campus and tb .get people talking 
together wha ha^ nev^ exchanged views before. In this "gathering together'' oL^ ' 



Information and interested people, the "nine-month project was .very usefur and " 
successful.' The principal activities "uSednLn the course of* ,the program by various 
systenif*' levels were as follov/s: . ' , ^ ' ' ' • 

1. Individual 'Students and faculty members':** < ' ^ * 

a. Involvement of 13 students in writing por^'tfpifos and 9 faculty members 
•in assessing them. .Three workshops, for students on p6rtfolio develop- 
,ment were conducted' (related to the- GAEL Fiel^ Research project), 
-b. Involvement of more than 20 faculty ia^mbers from several different ' 
— departments "and schools in assessment of simulafed portfolios (reXated 

to the GAEL Field Research project). ... I 

* > 

c. Development of a project for granting* credit fqr prior learning in one 

«^ • «. - ^ » ^ 

of the required beginning courses in ^SPA. c ' ^ '^-^ \ 

.d.' Interviews with individual faculty members. ' 



2. Department or schpol level: 



3. 




4. 



a» Analysis of operational models of sponsored ieari)i^g. in^f our programs 
through d two-term seminar entitled "Assessing Experiential Learning", 
involving 8 graduate-students and faculty members. . 

b. Interviews with administrators and^ program heads in selected depaPt- 
ments. - ' . ^ - 

^c. Planning (and ultimgrte submission) ^of a proposal for prior learning 

to.tba^CSPA planning ^committee and Policy Council (carried' out by the 
• , ^ " , ^ ^ 

staff of the Nex7 Care^fs prtject in<<consu*ltation with CA&f staff) . 

University-wide level: ^ ' / 

' *' I * 

a. Campus wide survey by the Univers'ltXi^^tAniittee *on Educational 

Experimentation and Instructional Innovation. (fiEII) , x>f which one of 
the authors was chair jfer son. The sifrvey* bf faculty'^in embers and gradu*- 
ate teaching assista^fes covered perspectives and attitudes tpward 
educational Innovatioiji, including expetiential learning. It- v/ag- the 
first such survey on campus. - .t " * ^ 

b. Discussions with the Ad Hoc Committee on ContSnUinjg Education in their 
investig^itions of needs for life-long learning,, continuing education 
and ^jrovisions for non-traditional learning, , > 

c. Discussions with chief administtators of the l^niveraity, followed by 
copies of ^reports. y / v i • Ji' 

Extra-University level: ./^^ * * ' i . , , ; 

a. Regional conference on exf)eriential learning and competency based 



2'^ 



education (co-sponsored by the GAEL Faculty Development project and 
the New Careers program in CSPA)^* The two-day confereYice was attended 
by 40 people from several states In the Pacific %>rtrhwest.'and Rocty 
^Mountain regions* . * , • * 

Successful submission of a grant application to the Oregon E^ycational 
Coordinating Commission,^ This bddy was established fey the, state_JLfigis'- 

lature to coordinate the planning evaluation- of educational 

- 

policies from kindergarten to post-graduate levels, -The grant provides, 
for involvement of post-secondary educational policy-maker^B and^non- . 
'traditional education consumer's in a review of current operational - ' 
models of hon-traditional and experiential educitio^'in Oijegon *and the ^ 
development of recommendations to address gaps in the preaent system. 
It also, provides for the developifient -of mixed media presentations of 
experiential ledrnr^ng programs, • \ 4 _ ^ ^ 



y^,V^Project Results: The Conts^inuipg Development of Sponsored Learning 



In this section, we^will exandne 'the applif ation 'of the developmental model to 
• a/ major form of s'ponsored learning-^t the University of Oregon, and cdnjecture about ' 
the forces in the historical context* of its origin. VJe will go on to delineate the- 
dimetisi^s of sponsored learning and illusttlate with several different programs at 
the University. *We will report on the findings about standards In evaluation •of 
students and about the costs of varidus prbgrams. ' ' . . 

Original Development of Sponsored Learning : The major form of sponsored 
' learning is the regular agency placement program of the Wallace Schdyl of CcJmmunity * 
Service an4 Piitlic 'AJf airs^CGSPAp When CS?K was esfablisTled in 1967," the fourfcKtlig ' 
persons^' 3^clared field instruction to. begone of the major tenets of tlie School, with- 
the full backing of the President" at that tlme> Arthur Flemmirig, and committees 
which had been planning curriculum and" searching for tl|e de^n (Sundberg/ 1970) / 
The level of awaren||bs was high, and' among the first a^ppointments we^e people with 
'experience in work in public and social agencies and .in supervising students in th^ 
^i^ld. Within three months, the procedures for placement in agencies' had been 
established and t'he fiifet students were screened and given i^ield assignments. On 
the developmental cycle, the School had moved from the awareness stage, to action. 



and structural assimilation within thQse months. 
be§innitlg weeks is depicted In Figure V-1: 
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The positive f.orces working, towar^^ establishing a field instruction program easily 
overwhelmed t?he negative forces. . The University Curr-iculum Committee granted per- 
mission to use' temporary numbers *f or courses* We ha^i enough staff member^ to contact 
agencies and determineAinterest in placements, to firm up the necessary program pro- 
cedures and supervise the spudent , placements the next terfe. jyie following steps now 
*used for field placements are sji^JPar to those established near^ the "beginning: 

1. 'Student application during the term previous to^ placement (see Apjpendix 
. for cppy of current form.) - • • / 

2r*Tf^riminary discussion between student and CSPA<field instructor to clarify 
^ ^'t < Qtudent interests, and 'knowledge, " • 

4* 3» Staff revffew of applications and available agencies, and jnatching o^ 
' • student*preferences vith'agencies. ' ^ \ . - ^ 

•A. Pre-placement visit by student to agency \nd decision about placement. ^ 
(Opjjortunity at this time for either side to change hls/fier mind;) 
^ 5. Initiation, of placement. " • ' 

6. On-going activities during placemfe^it, including (a) supervisign and on.- 

^ going evaluation by agency, supervisor, *^(b) visitations to agency by CSPA 

■ * field instructor and review of student records (logs, reports, projects) 

' ' -^-and general progress with student and supervisor, and (c) theory-practicfe 
• ' >*■ ^ ^ 

integration seminar, conducted by field instructor with Several students 

to facilitate "making sense" out of experience and relating readings to ^ 

. ^periential learning. • - . ' I ' - ^ 

7. Termination activities, including ►final reports, and final evaluations by 
. ' JsHudent of self, by agency supervisor and by £ield instructor, and a 

^conference among the' three to discuss- evaluations, and unfinished 
business.' (See Appendix B for forms of evaluation.), 
* * 8. Post-placement follow-up; including planning for further placements and 
' improvements in tne program."^ 
. The School has two major divisions. In Community Service the stJudent takes a 
placement in both the junior and senior year; in Pul)lic Affairs and International 
Development, the^s^ident takes a placement only in the senior year. Usually the. 
placement is £ull«time» and' the student earns 12 credits of Practicum (CSPA 409, 
Supervi sed . F ield Experience) and credits of Theory-P|ractice Integration (CSPA 411 . 
or 412) each"^term, totaling 15 credits,^ the normal .undergraduate load per quarter. 

In the Tiearly ten , years since 3-967, there have been about 2l500 placements itf 
over >900 social agencies, governmental offices^ and special^ projects, and programs. 
The amount oT contributed student -time* to agencies runs l^nto hundreds of thousands 



of hours. The fi^ld program has been a gr'eat ' success by standards^ such as student 
interest (afeout twi-ce as many students apply to CSPA than can be accommodated with 
out present budgetary: limitations) , agency interest (there are always many more 
Vanting student prlacements* tj|>an we are able to s^ipply) , and faculty interest (despit 
willingness to be very self-critical, the id^a of field learning is strongly upheld 
by all* In CSPA)-. Field instyuctiotv has become* one of the hallmarks of CSPA (Kelly, 
1974)', and the School ^s 'been consulted fy, other* parts o'f^the University (e.jg. 
Plsychology)' in th^ development of their programs., 

i Present Developmental Questions ; Following our concept of the continubtis 
developmental cycle, we should be asking such -questions as these; What stage is the 
field program (or parts of. it) in now? What does" ifc now see as ideal? Xfliat forces 
help movement toward that ideal and what forces act agaj.rist it?' Fortunately ihe 
field staff, d^spit:e periods of over-burdening, is a lively one and f^els th4t there 
is much yet to be done With the gSPA regular field program. The present program can 
be viewed as^Eully accommodated to thq-structure and process. of the School, but some 
see Itr'as too routine. Others would see the program as being in the Awar\e stage of 
the renewal cycle; those people are pafticularly corjderned with two needs of 4jfe 
ire^ular field program: (!) Developing a set of core^ and^ specialized -Competencies 
for the whole School, some of which wpul^ be, covered and assessed during the student 
field placements, and (2) Improving theory-practeice integration, particularly by' 
develop^Lng both a core set and a specialized set^of readings, which can^Jje utilized 
with other^instruction^ procedures, in the seminar. A partial, force field analysis 
regarding .a competency prbgram of this ^tage looks like the following Figure .Vr2; 
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A similar analysis coXild be done for the Theory-praptice integration component. 
Spme progress toward a competency-base is under way, ' Regular meetings of a School- 
wide planning committee are spelling out core competencies this year; the^CAEL 
research projects have started to develop some assessment techniques- and x>rie of the' 
m^jor faculty members, concerned with field instruction, is planning to use her 
•sabbatical for.' this purpose. Two of the grant related field programs (to b^ men- 
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tion^d soon) are on a competency basis now. Thus the almost 10 year old field pro- 
gram seems to be headed away from routine, .^toward renewal. ' ' 

Variations on tT\e Field Instruction Theme ; Within the School of Coiraaunity 
Service and Public Affairs,- a large number of experiential learning programs other 
than nearby'agency placements, have spawned, including the following: 

Placements at a' distance, such as-jrith the New York. Urban Corps, with a 

congressman's office in Washington, or with a Family Planning Center in Hong 
Kong. In such cases, arrangements are made for a local professional perspn 
to serve as supexrvisor and evaluator, and theory^practice integration is 
handled by*a special papers or by a seminar on the student ^s return to campus. 
Approximately ^15% of placements are out of state. 

Problem-oriented projects (as distinguished from agency oriented placements), 

' , * f 

such as the organization of ten students with a faculty member who went into 

t 

a small community to develop s^ummer recreational facilities for the very young 
and the very old. (Co-sponsored with VISTA.) 
Field instruction Cen\:er, an experiential learning unit placed off campus near 
the clientele and agencies with which students work; for instance, the Field 
Instruction Unit which brought cajnpus and joint appointments together in pro- 
jects in parent education (Co-sj?on$ored V7ith the Qregon State Children's 
Servic^^^'Divib^ion^) • . 

Program Evaluatiop anc|| Development (PED), which uses a competency-based program 
tc^ train seniors in 'evaluation dnd development while they are in placements 

fpr a .year in a human service agency (funded by the National Institute of 

^- - . ^ . 
Mental Health.) ^ ^ ' 

Net/ Careers Program, which is a^ competency-based, on-the-job training program 

for paraprofessionals with low-inco^jes providing site-delivered cgurses 

leading to AA and BA degrees' (also funded by NIMH). Over the last 2 1/2 

years approximately 10 percent of the New Careers students/ credit;s have come 

from CLEP or iJortfolio awards, the latter during the GAEL project. * , ^ 

University Year for Action (UYA) , which involves students in^^ommunity programs 

for a- full year while they work towa'rd their degrees. (Funded bx.ACTIOll; 

students receive VISTA-level support while in the program)^ 



Independent study, which involves students working with faculty sponsors ^in 
developing 'a leai^ning* contract, usually includes projects ajad field experience 
outside the classroom,* the contract and the final product being reviewed by a 
faculty-student panel (Se^^ Appendix B) .* • 
In addition tbere -are a n^mbet o^'^^ogram^ in sponsored learning ir) other parts iof 
the, University: " ^ ' , , , . ^ ■ 

' , ESCAPE (Every Studetit Caring About Personalized Education) which is a student- 

* ' * ^ " * -- ^ 

initiated, student-run, and studejit>-oriented program in volunteer field 

experience while earning upper-division academic credit • It is the largest 

field program on campus, averaging 700^ students in placements per term, each 

student averaging four credit hours". The -organization is a tiered* one, with 

volunteers supervised by ex-volunteer* coordinators earning credit, who are in 

turn supervised by division heads and the ESCAPE director, all of whom have 

had exte^isive volunteer experience. .Placements are typically in scfiools with 

.students serving as tutors or in comraunity ^service. (Jointly sponsored by 

Education, CSPA, and the Associated Students of the University of Oregon.) 

Recreation and Park Management practitum, which involves usually part-time 

placements of one .term duration, supervised in part oy experienced students. 

^ In connection with this CAEL project,- a Practicum Handbook was prepared, and 

a graduate student from Australia who participated in the^ seminar has decided 

^ > to do her doctoral, dissertation on field-based' learning to provide an opera- 



tional model for her department in Australia. • , 

Applied Psychology practicum and seminar, which includes a year long seminar on 
theory and research in applied socxal psychology (carrying 3. credits per term) 
^ .and two Cerms of field work (carrying 3 tb 6 credits per term) resulting in' 
^ an organizational analysis of an agency or industry. - Students are supervised 

by faculty members and^erveias consultants and observers more ^han full 
participants iVi the organization. There are about 12 undergraduate partici- ^ 
pants each year. 

In other parts of the University there kre: some other field instruction programs, 

notably in teacher education, but these will not be covered in this report. 

■ ^ , * ' • . / . \ 

The examples just given and others suggest that sponsored learning projects 

> 

vary on several significant dimensions. The major dimensions of cuifricular or con- 
tent concern are^s follows: 

(a) Agency placement-oriented vs. problem-orientation. The one emphasizes 



professional role learning in profe^sibnal settings. The other empnasizes 



pJic 

the study^ and ir^tervention in' human prohJLemg, siich as development of 
recreational facilities"^ for the ^Iderly^or organizational information flo 



-' v- (b) ' SpecijEic 'and heavy emphasis on theory-practice 'iategratjlon v«. little - - 
direct concern with relating vork experience tp^JoJTcepts and research,. 
S^Jfie^rograins (not those-mentioned) simply place students in work ^situatipns 
for six months, sometimes 'at a distance^, without any ditect connection (r, 
^^^^^ VTith. the college or university. 

(c) *Heavy, requirements for record keeping (e.g.^logs) apd reports (term papers, 

projects) vs. light* requirements. 
Cd)^ Part time (concurrent placement) vs. full-time (block placement) 

(e) ' Short (3 months or less) to long (9 to 12 months) placements, usually 

related to another j^ariable, amount of credit. ' '# ' - 

(f) 'Amount "^of credit given, usually related^ length of j^lacement, but may 
involve in certain programs required, internships witn no credit at all, as- 
in* medicine or clinical psychology. TJie internships. 

• (g) Pay for* field placements. Some programs will not give credit if a student 
^ is being paid by the agency; some field programs arrange^ for living 

subsistence and transportation costs. 
^ (h) Rolefs of principle "pSople involved, e.g., student as observer or full 

participants in the experiential situation, presence of an active agency 
^pervisor or r\pne at all, and frequent and active consultation from thg - 
university field instructor or very little. ' # ^ 

Such dimensions of .difference often served as fpci of discussion in groups 'planning 
•field programs. j _ , ^ . ^ v 

- * Criteria and -Standards used in evaluating students ; Through the special seminar 
on Assessing Experiential Learning and through interviews, we inquired Into practices 
concerning the evaluation of students. Assessment of students can be broken down 
'into two parts: the gathering of information on wjiich to base assessments and the 
pr^O.cesses of decision-making on student performance. We will mainly confine our- 
Shelves here, to the regular QSPA field placement program, illustrating occasionally 
frofr^iyj^r programs. ' . : ' ^ 

> . Typically the* field instructor requests that that student keep a log or journal 
of 'his/her experiences in placement. Usually this is not to be a rigid daily diary, 
but ^procedure for making several €?ntries a week about important observation^, pjrob- ' 
len^s, peak experiences, orHnsights. When University' field instructors visit 'the 
agency^ they look over the logs with the student and discuss their experiences,' 
SQinetlm^s they are discussed in Theory-Practice Integration seminar. The other ^ 
major documentation of field -experience is a report, either in conjunction^ with fi^i 
agency project; or as a special paper for the Theory-Practice Integration seminar. • 
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The philosophy of student evaluation is that it should be ^n-going, by all 

. concerned. -The agency supervisor should bfe meeting^egularly v;ith the student, 
keeping in anind the criteria of eva^ation listed below. The university field 
instructor shpuld also use these. The final evaluation involves the student checking 
the list for himself or l)erself, and the supervisor tluA instructor, doing the^fearae. 
f A jgint conference of the three clarifies meanings and gives, illustrations. Tl)e 
student characteristics which are rated range over ability to relate to clients, « 
making good use. of time, and understanding social issues related to agency work. ^( 
Appendix, B shows the complete f orm ^sed' t/ith Community-Seryice placements. These* 
ratings a^e, of courfee^ subj.ective^ arid must be interpreted relative to the norms of 
^ the raters,' whicTi Tn scute casesTrest on corfeid^rable experience. The rating forigKLs 
used not just^as- a cut and dri^d assessment tool, but more as an opportunity to 
initiate discussion among. the three raters. Tl\e final grades in sponsored learning 
are in a pas^-no pass basis. It is extremely/ ra^e that a studpnt receives a "No / 
pq/s.'' There are, howe^^er, a number of instances in which students are counseled 
into changing placements or to withdraw from the field in^xuction cour^. ^Onvrare 
occasions, a student is-'given a "professional rev;Lfew" with a small gx^ of ' faculty 
members; the outcome^f sugb a teview is that the student is advised/to try other L / 
areas of study where professional conduct is less of a problem. *Th*Jew instances 
ia which this extreme action has been taken have had to do with persistent.-i^k >of 
• responsibility or personal disturbances. " ^ 

•The^ther forms of field instructipn at the Universft-y vary in theldociipentation 
required but all of* them are quite suMective-*5Ln the- final evaluation. Peo^^forms 
used rf.n some other programs see Appendix 

^ Costs of field instruction : Our in/|i>4ry into costs rfjas carried out through the 
seminar. As a ^irst rough attempt, w/ asked the participaitts to cpllect data, on 
their pro-ams about the numbeb of student credit hours liKiield instruction 
- granted over the last year (or term) and the total .amount of faculty salaries 
devoted to the 'field program.* 1?he results of this study vary widely; from highest 
to lowest they are as follows: ^ .Program Evaluation and Development' (approximately 
$100 per credit hourK New Careers ($50)^ Field Instruction Unit:' ($45), *the regular 
Community* Service field "placement's ('$22),. the Public Affairs and International 
Development placements ^$17), and the ' Independent* Studies program ($7--$10)i The 
ESCAPE prcJgr^ would be very low, but "figures axe not available. It is interesting 
t(S note that the highest costs are from programs which are experimental and - 
supported by^ outside grants. . These costs will pose4problems when the programs go 
"hard'^oney*'. The two regular field "placement program costs ($17~$22) axe not. fa 
from the overall average cost of student credit hours in, faculty salaries^ at the 
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University of Oregon, which is approximately $27. It can also be argued that field '^^ 
programs do not require moSt of th# overhead that regular classroom courses do, 
since, they da use university buildings and service personnel* very little. -Since 
salaries and number of students will vary eacji year, study of costs over a loiter 
period of time is* neede'd; These figures are very rough estimates. 

E^ly in the development of CSPA, studies were made to determine the number of^ 
students to be covered' by dnjj one field instructor • Standards used in other pro- 
grams, espe^eially in social^-work, were consulted, and experience with different 
numbers placed ih different places lead to .the conclusions • The final figure was 
that a full- time University field instructor, teaching a Theory-Practice Integration' 
seml^far an^ visiting nearby students, three or four times ^ term, could cover fifteen 
students located in several different agencies* This standard of 15 students per 
field instructor, in cpmbination v^th/the 15 credits thetstudent obtains in block 
placements, produces 225 student credit hours per term, ifhis figure is somewhat 
lower than the average student credit hour production per ijistructor at the 
-University, namely about 3fiO in the junior and senior year. This figure is 
it\creased by the large lecture classSs, of course. 

IJhi^,^^ w^.are talking about personnel, we might mention some polic;Les of CSPA , • 

relating to standards for' field instructors." One poUc^"!^ to recruit -and hire 

only people who have held active positions* in relevant agencies or offices j faculty 

members have practical experience r In addition we regularly supplement our fieflLd 

•,mexits ^ 

staff with adjunct appoint/ froia agencies which have field programs. Another policy 
.is that every, member of the faculty must be involved every few years In field . \ 
instruction work. This policy ties regular classroom teaching to on-going practice 
in the field, as does., another policy, namely that.,every field instructor must teach 
at 'least one regular class per year.' Furtblermore, CSPA has arranged for special 
job descripliions at /the tjyjjg of appointment of some field instructors, v/hereby they 
are judged for promotion and tenure with less emphasis on research and publfcations 
and more on other kinds of professional growth and scholar liness, and on high 
quality of their'^kind.^of teaching and their ifelations with the community. 

Wheh >mentioriing costs, one also should think of^ the benefits of a field pro.- 
gram. In follow-up studies' of CSPA graduates (Owens, 1973)^ and in many private 
conversations, ex-students 'say the part of the University study which had most 
impact and Value for them is fieldtajxperience. Many students -also report that their 
**sul)sequent jobs grew K>ut of the favorable contacts and tiiseful skills they developed 
in £heir^ field placements. Increasingly we are fl^nding CSPA graduates in the ^ 

■ ■ 33. • • " ■ 



governmental Units and social*^gencies in which*. students have placements. Beyond/y 

the regular field placement programs, there are also som^kinds of spepial benefit/s. 

For instance, a recent graduate in the Independent Studies program stated that he 

would not have stayed in the University if he had not ha d^the^ ^Ji^^dom to explore' 

and construct his own education that .he had ia- Independent Studies.* 

Recommendations regatdinfi sponsored learnin^g ; On the basis of our CAEL prpject, 

r 

we would summarize our recommendations for further development at the University 
of Oregon as follows:* ^ ^ 

1. In CSPA, continued explof'ation of ways, to provide a competency, bas^ for 
field instruction. *^ ' ^ ' * 

2. Further x:efinement of individual assessment techniques, especially those y/ 
' measuring interpersonal competence initiated in CAEL research (Fehnel et 

al, 197^) ' • 

*w 3. In CSPA, projects focusing on developingj reading ijiaterials and instructional 



exercises providing theory-practice integration; 



,4. The continued and expanded use of semiAfrs, consultation, workshops, and • 
Qther^ means of improving the av/areness ^nd developing capabilities of 
different departments to conduct sponsored learnirig. 
'5. Establishment of a center for experiential leaijping to coordinate community 
placements and regional field activities, train faculty in developing 
programs, and carry out ^research on assessment and the relation of class-- 
room and field learning. 

--^6. The seeking of more* interchange with other institutions in the renewed 
development of sponsored learning. ^ s; 
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Vl.*P^^ect Results:. Consciousness Raising arid Beginning Actions 

^ in the Crediting of Prior Learning * ~ - 

The previous^ ectiort^ showed sponsored expexjienfe^al learning to In a ^ * 

healthy state ..with a stirrings toward spme creative developments. The pictirre with 

'regard to^the crediting. of prioi? experiential learning is much different* Even ^ 

those who readily accept sponsored learning do not always 9ee the^relationship \ 

•of that kind of assessment and crediting to prior learning. Howevex, .it can' be 

argued that the interior of learjiing, and of earning college credit, sh(iu3W be 

demonstrated competence in whatever topJc the learning expedience concerns (assuming 

^he top^c and level of learning fall within the bounds of college level performance) 

Thus, if one reads twenty volumes in the history of the Spanish civil war, reflects 

on that -reading, and demonstrates knowledge of that subject as proficiently as 

someone who has attained a given "^evel taking courses in it, why shouldn't" the 

former* person receive academic credit for that learning? Siinilarly, if one can, 

di^monstrate knowledge of the law,, through passage of the bar examination, t^tfiout 

-having studied law in school, why shouldn't that person be able to receive acaoemic 

credl|: for learning obtained elsewhere? If educational -institutions, such as the 

University of Oregon,, gnant credit for learning through experience in* sp'ojjsored 

ai^^ities, such as^fiSLd placement's or internships, why ^shouldn'-t it grant credit 

Tot^ learning that occured without having been planned and super-^^i^ed by au agenl^ \ 

of the university? » . , . - . . 

* . " , "* . * ^ ^ 

;J In recent years, a large number of colleges and universitj.es, ai'&ed by CAEL, 

ar% moving toward policies and procedures for e^valuating^^^prior learning' and 

2 ^ 
Accrediting it when justified. .The specific rationale of t^heir programs vary, 

but severar\cenCral tiiemeff>a4;e generally^ found: (IJ^ ^^there jf*s recognition* that 

increasing numbers of **nex^ learners** come -to higher educat^c^ having alrea4y had 

/ * " ' - • ^ ^'^ y , 

significant learning experiences; (2) -credit for prior learriit^ig caYi substantially 

cut the 'time ^nd/or cost of higher education to the consumerf^ X3) reducing the cost 

of '"Education (to the^ consumer) can result In attracting new learners to higher 

. ■ - ' ^ • / ' \ ■ 7 ■ . 

education, which may offset the declining enrollment of tradit:'¥pnal learners. 

Declining enrollment' probably accounts for the majo^^ incentive'*^t^ innovate in ^Ifie 

area of i^rior learning. The jreality of declining enrollment has .been demonstrated 

in numerous studies on the national level (Cross and Valley, 1974; Leslie & Miller, 

^197^)* It has also^Jbeen demonstrated at the Univ^sity of 'Oregpn*f')j>JjBre a pattern 

2 " " » ' I- ^ ' 

Evidence of such, movement can be seen in* the growth of litefature^on the subject., 

The' following are examples of that literature growth; Houle/Tr973; Keetun, 1976; 

Knapp and Sharon, 1974; Knapp,- 1975; Meyer, 1975;* SharorfSi^6; Trivett, 1975; 

Warren, 1973; Carnegie Quarterly , 1^75; Ford Foundation, 1976. 



of declining ervrqllment among traditional students is becoming clg^r.^t has" been 
estimated that the University may lose betweenr $1^5 and $3 m'iLU^^ tfie next^ 

.two yeats as a result of this decline. Nevertheless, the clim^te"^tTs^^ c/edifc 
for prior learning" can still be expre^ed a^ being apathetic at, the UO. 

. Prior learning programs .consist of two majo'c Icinds 'of procedures: Credit by 
examination and credit by portfolio. - At the University of Oregon/ credit by exami- 
nation has been installed in central service^ to^ some extent.^ ks mentioned before, 
the Career Planning and Placement Office'has admirvlsteted the CLEP^exarj^nations for 
a number o^ years, and a process of obtaining credit through Cpurse ChaiFenge is 
available through t\e Adv^-sing Office of the College of Libera^. Art^. .^Though rathW 
little used, as yet, these ^programs haye been gaining ground^ S farting with 57 
students taking 99 tests' in 1972, tbe CLEP program, saw 283 students takihg*425 tests 
in 1976. In 1975-76, the third. year of credit by examination (course challenge)'^ 25 7 
students completed examinations earning '^770 .course credits. ' 5ome faculty meiftbers ^ 
feel that CLEP and other ^aper .and pencil tests are inappropri|te for some students, 
given their cultural ^ckground, or the content. of their work-related learnings. ' 
Credit by portfolio was practically unheard of before the CAEL project began. Early* 
tin the pjrpject we decided to concentrate on portfolios and set our godls only on 
raising the consciousness of some key people and trying put procedures enough to 
demonstrate how the process works. We also developed plarjs f6r surveying attitudes 
of the faculty on campus and, disseminating information an,d 4eveloping ground work, 
for. granting credit fox;^ prior learning in other places/ These limited goals were 
reached during the course of the project^ ' ' * 

The Developmental Status of Prior Learning (Assessme^'by Portfolio): ' Applying 
our developmental model, the consensus is. that the^'niversity of Oregon x^as at the 
apathy stage before the pr;^ect began', and *is now at the ax^areness stage with some ^ 
people and sorae^what into th^adt ion 'stage with others. It seems likely that t^he ' 
assimilation' stage will arrive in CSPA in a. few months, but wrfl^not come to^this 
traditional university ac a whole for a few years. The major forces pro '"and con 
are depicted in Figure VI-1. • ' * ' 
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The picture' at tlCe beginning of prior learning is much different from 'that at the. 
beginning of sponsored learning in ♦CSPA. Field instruction in 1967 could use 
accepted precedents from relevant professions, such as soci^|J^work and public 
' admiiiistration, and the academic climate vjas an expansive bne,, whereas now. there is 
gre4t concern for costs and accountability. A sijgnificant influence in'1967 too, 
was the availability of a gift which covere^ a larger percentage of' the operating 
expenses oT"xhe new'ISchool for five years. , Nov, another problem is, that mkny faculty 
members at the University of Oregon do not really understand what the assessment *of * 
prior learning entails, why and where it is being done, or what effect a program 
^'cxf this sdrt might have on their department or college. There is^ittle perceived ^ 
NPecessity for this relatively new invention* in the academic marketplace and the 
necessity fo^ departing from previously successful patterns i^ not yet apparent. 

Training and Tryout Activities in Portfolio Assessment ; One tfiing that seemed 
important to do was tia acquaint a number of infiuAtial and receptive- faculty 
members with the new procedure of portfolio dev^elopment and assessment. We made 
use of the CAEL Field Research project to organize two workshops for twenty-four 
faculty members from several parts of the University, including Education, Business, 
Liberal Arts, and CSPA, in evaluating simulated 'portfolios. Preceeding the evalu- 
ation we had a training session with the ^faculty ^lembers on the rational^of credit 
by portfolio, the procedures for dLaveloping a portfolio, and the general standards. 
A follow-up evaluationysurvey of iiie participants showed that all of'^'them were 
willing to gr^t credit by portfolio and were favorable to further work along 
ibhose lines, s ' # . . * ' ^ o ^ 

\" ' * ' 

Another activi,ty was a pilot portfolio assessment project in CSPA, Twenty/ 

students participated in three workshops using CAEL Working Papers 6 and 7. These 

portfolios covered learning experiences related to the students* career goals for * 

which they had not previbusly received academic^ credit. Thirteen students * 

finished^ their portfolios' and submitted them ^or review. Nine faculty members * 

constituted ^the review panel. As part of that activity they underwent a short 

Qlpining session on portfolio assessment. Each portfolio was read independently by 

three faculty members v)l^o ^recorded their credit awards and criteria for assessing 

and .commented on the documentation provided. I'/here substantial ^^.differences in ^ 

credit awards emerged, a Delphi technique was used in an attempt to close the irange. 

This amounted to providing each rater with the rating ^eets and comments of other 

raters i^i or^^er to provide a basis for understanding their judginent without having 
••j * *» * ♦ - * 

to set up a series of meetings* This' action had mixed results. In some cases the 

* * » ' '\ • 

range was "narrowed, to a point, where all raters felt comfortable .with the outcome. 



In j)ther cases, the raters 'did not change their original credit awards, and the 
credit awarded was ^n average? of the raters' ^Q^edj^ awards • Our iinpr|ssion was that 
a face-to-face discussion would have been more^ effective than this form of the Delphi 
technique* ' ♦ , * 

The oi^comes of these act^l^ties were several. All ''faculty members invSl^ed 
believed that portfolio assessment is. a viable means for evaluating prior learning^ 
and* should be a part of CSPA's educational program*' 

One of the CSM faculty members independently develo'ped a procedure for 
granting portfolio credit for a course which is required of all entering tSPA majors, 
A copy of the instructions^for students wishing to use this procedure is to be 
found in Agft^ndix C. The prospective applicant studies the course description and 
expected Cfdia^fet^ncies ^hich emphasiz^es interpersonal skills 'and knowledge, sucW as 
interviewing and group analysis. -S/he i^iTes a general rationale, lists relevant 
hitherto non-credited learning experiences and documents these with reports*' letters, 
.and other materials. This procedure illustrates how an individual professor can 
make a course s/he controls available for credit by portfolio, even in the absence 
of a departmental or university pro.c^ure for u^ing th^ system. The same pro- 
cedure can, of course, be applied by instructors more flexibly to open-ended courses, 
such as* Reading and Conferenice. ' * 

Plans are now under way to develop a CS§A general^olicy on credit by portfolio. 
The New Careers* staff members have* followed up on the GAEL workshops and are sufe- 
mitting a request for such a procedure. A sp&cial course number is also bein§ \ ^ 
requested to grant credit in instances where the experiential learning does not fit 
a particular course. We anticipate that action will occur establishing general, 
policies for Credit by Portfolio in CSPJ^ in the' atademic ^ear 1976-77. 

Criterion standards : Portfolio assessment brings up a vexing question to many * 
faculty members: How can we have faith in the* quality of the credits beings given #r 
by different judges? Many feel that "cheap" credits are likely to, be granted. - ^ 
(General CAEL experienj^e, however, suggests that most colleges anj^ universities^are - 
so coQcerned that they are likely to bend over backwards and reguire mc^-e evidence 
of eff<?rt and learning outcomes than would be requiredl firom regular courses^) To 

guard against the cheap credit, which would not be to the advantage->iof either the 

> 

school or the student, there are thj-ee particularly import^t actions ^which We took: 
1. Training of assessors in partf oli^^asseSsment. Assessors nfeed %o under- 
stand the rationale and procedures of poirtf olio^usage. Simulated port-^ 
folio? and subsequent discussion can serve to help faculty members Examine 

" 4 

* . " st^ddords they are .using and com^ to -^common underij^t^ndings. In our 

, experience it is best to hold face-to^face discussions in initial stages of 
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development rather than* to exchange rating sheets only* Neophyte judges 

are helped by thinking iti terms of regulafr classes with which they are 
' \ r- ' ^ • - ^ * 

faiailiai? and matching requirements and performances. Th^ six criteria of 

CAEL^ (Working Paper No. 6, pii 26, edited by Knapp, 1975) are useful in 

discussions: The prior leamlhg outcome should (1)^ lend itself to measure- 

ment and evaluation, '^'(2) be at the level of undergraduate achievement as 

defined by the' iastitution, (3) be applicable outside the specifi^job or 

context in which it was learned, (4) have a' knowledge b^se, (5> imply a 

conceptual as well adLjpractical grasp of the kn6wledge base, and- (6) show 

some relationship to degree goals and /or a lifelong leairr^ing goal. 

2. * Careful selection of portfolio assessors c Judges shpuld be knowledgeable 

and experienced in the area of p'ortfolio cont.ent. In a University, a 

sizable proportion of the judges should be known and respected in the , , 

upiversity community a's shown by^ tenure or some other evidence, * However 

( # ' ^ ' ' 

•other judges, some eyen from the community, migTit be used In special cases'^- 

(SeA^ Whitaker,'1976, for discussion of selection of judges.) If possible, 
it is desirable to have several judges review the same case,^ at least part 
of the time, and for judges to meet together to check each other ouf , 
occasionally. • A review panel may go over randmly selected cases or particii- 
larly troublesome ones. The purposes are not only to obtain great relisf- 
bility and credibility for the particular case, but also to establish a 
. ' , quality control mechanism. " ' " 
' ^ 3, Attempts to .^^v^lop^ respected administrative procedures. The college or 
' ^ university must develop, through widespread faculty knowledge, what the 

legitimate portfolio .procedures are. In order for the portforilo^ assessment ' 
to be seen as having quality, the administration of th^-^ogram must be as 
respected as the judge^s tliemselvesT ' The, granting of credit is ultimately 
subjective', as it is with any classro^om course, 'and it will engender trust 
only *in so far as the faculty judges and the procedures are' deemed trust- 
worthy. ^ \ " \ ' 
Gosts: In the present project we were, not able to carry out realistic cost 
estimates of prior learning a^sessmefnt. Wifh faculty members doing these judgments 
for the first time, the resulting cpst^^ would, not be appropriate.* At the present 
time it seems best^to take the estimalfes from^programs in similar universities or , 
colleges, 'For example, Memphis State University (Ranta, 1976) covers costs' by ' 
charging^a $15 application fee and a* $25 contract/advising fee. In general, most 
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colleges and universities which assess ^prior learning charge a fee for credit 
earned which is substantially less than the tuition paid for traditionaHy earned 
credit. This lower charge seems to. reflect lower costs,, with .the savfhgs passed on 

to the consumer as an incentive for en^rollment. — 

o 

State resources, student fees, or other funding must cover faculty time and 
support services so that prior learning programs are not a burden to ttie University; 
otherwise they will not be accepted. Another source of revenue, which has aided a 
number of universities,' is group or otganizational contracts to prepare portfolios 
or other prior experience assessments for employers who might enter university pro-- 
grams. Because of the l*f^ted number of large industries in the vicinity of Eugene, 
such contracts are likely to be. limited. ' ' . ^ 

Conferences held and planned : In June, 1976, a two-day conference' entitled 
"Competency Based Education and Experiential Learning'*, was held in Eugene* A copy 
of the program can be seen in Appendix C. A' major emp^hasis was put on developmental 
issues and on understanding institutional needs and constraints. The conference ' 
was sponsored by CSPA's New Careers and CAEL projects and, was directed toward 
individuals who are responsible for the development and evaluation of competence- 
bas^ed education and training programs and experiential learning programs in selected 
secondary, post-secondary, - and human service agencies in Oregon. The purpose of 
the conference, which brought 40 people together, was to establish for the first time 
links in^the educational-work setting chain where similarities in conceptual and 
philosophical ^approaches to education, training, and assessment exist* One Of the 
outcomes was initiation of commitment toXstablish a network of communication in 
Oregon and Washington of those working on competency-based education and experi- 
ential learning. ' - 

Othef conferences are planned. Some will be in conjupction with the CAEL* 
Faculty Development project and others in conjurjction with the gorant obtained from 
the Oregon Educational Coordinating ■ Commission. These conferenca^l^hdch were 
facilitated by the Operatidnal Models program, are ^important developmental outcomes 
at the extra-university level. 

Surveys : As mentioned earlier, the University Committee on Educational 
ETcperimentation, Innovation and Improvement conducted a survey related to the 
Operational Models project. This was seen both as a way of gathering data 'about 
the perceived 'needs ^on campus and of building up an awareness of experiential 
learhin/. Respo|^ses were received from approximately 200 faculty members and gra^dur 
.ate teaching fellov;s (unfortunately, at return rate of only about 15%), the 
numbers va^rying somewhat according to the questions* About half were in Liberal 
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Arts and half in the professio'rtal schools. The survey was wider than the issues 
of sponsored or p^ior learning assessment. Here only a few items of most relevance 
• will be presented. 

♦ 

'One question inquired if the present emphasis on experiential learning was 
adequate. The responses are shorn in Figure VI-2. • 

Ought to Present Em- Ought to 
be more phasis okay be less 

College of tlberal Arts ^ ' * . 

(N=69) / . 45% ^ • 33% 22% 

Professional Schools • « 

•(N=71) ' 65% 25% 10% 

* • 

Figure VI-2. Responses to Questions about Present Emphasis 
on Experiential teaming 

Another item was concerned with the emphasis on off-campus education (including 
practice, and courses qffered of f-caip.pus) . The responses are shown in Figure VI~3. 

Ought to Present Em- Ought to 

be -more phasis okay be les5 

College of Liberal Arts 

(N=76) . 54% 35% ^ 11% 

Professional Schools , • • 

, (N=80) 69% 29% 2%\ . ^ ^ 

Figure VI-3. Responses, to Questipns about Off-campus 
Education 

The respondents also indicated that there needs ,to be more curricular and program 

changes specifically oriented toward the older, experienced student. A general 

question about the status of ed^icational innovation at Oregbrl^ r^Vealed th*a^ a 

majority in both Liberal Arts and Professional schools felt that it was now giyen 

low imt>ortance, but that it should be given high or extremely high importance. The 

diagnosis ^f or most of the University is a state of apathy and unawareness. 

Recommendations 'for further development of prior learning programs at the 

University of Oregon : On the basi^ of our learning experiences during this project, 

we recommend the f (Allowing steps: 

L. Departmental and school encouragement for 'continued development of credit 

^ by portfolio efforts by individual faculty member-s and by programs** More 

experience with the procedures arid more experimentation willr^be helpful, 

* f . 
^ - In CSPA, .it is likely that procedures can soon be worked out through- 

* * *^ • 

< initiative' generated by CAEL activltes. 
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is 

I- 

Follow-up communication and mutual Support among faculty members already 
involved in prior learning assessment through CAEL, including use of 
workshops, faculty newsletters, and publicity for .GAEL publications avail- 
able, in the Library. ! ' ^ - 
Establishi^ent of open numbered courses entitled "Prior Learning", and 
inclusion of a short . individualized description on the tr^script. 
Coprdination and strengthening of existing offices for credit by examina- 
tion,. course challenge, and life-dong learning advising with credit by^^ ' 
portfolio. Continued training vfth such personael in portfolio work.^ - ^ 
These, along with representatives from sponsored learning programs, could 
form the core of a central office for experiential learning. ^ 
Last and most important, the appointment by the University president of a 
Vice-President for Continuing Education and Experiential Learning, charged 
with reviewing needs, costs, procedures, and standards in both sponsored 
and prior learning and implementing a coordinated educational program for 
^£lTe-Uiy.var^Uy_di^^ towards "hew learners". This person shVuJ^Jiave 
sufficientX^aff. support to make studies of the potentials for regional 
usage of prior programs and provisions to cover costs*, and to develop and 
implement activities aimed at keeping awareness, action, and assimilation 
from becoming apathetic, ^ 



VII. Conclusions and Implications for Other Academic Institutions ' 
' Repeatedly iivTthis project we have recognized ,^e importance of context and of 
systems thinking as primary eiem^ents in an operational model of development. The 
introduction of change into any complex systenTis inherently difficult. The systemic 
nature of higher education defines, a multiplicity of functions: to discover and 
promulgate new knovzledge to a wide range of individuals whose needs vary from 
satisfying casual curiosity to obtaining highly technical professional preparation; 
to serve as a quality control mechanism for learning in society, ascertaining and 
certifying that individuals do indeed possess certain Kinds and levels of knowledge 
and ability; and to provide a catalytic stimulation for the review and exploration 
of policies, intended to improve ^the quality of life in society. These functions, and 
others, requite a multiplicity of actors involving Tnany diverse and frequently 
competing structures. Legislative committees, boards of education, classroom 
instructors — all are involved in varying degr.^e^ as structural^ entities in the 
creation and implementation of policy which affects non traditional learners and 
those .seeking .credit for experiential learning. 

Given the real and perceived interdependence of ro]^eS*%nd struct uta'i elements, 
change in the function or behavior of^one role creates tension which ripples through 
all other roles and structures. Thus, to change the institutionalized role of the 
classroom instructor from the center of knowledge, authority and attention*, as is 
implied in experiential learning, is to introduQe ^ need- for change in institutional 
roles which will have repefcussions throughout the >educationai system! . To the 
extent that the entire system of norms and roles has be^n institutionalized, each • 
level of the four covered in thi% report acts as a' self-reinf ofcing mechanism of its 
own behavior and becomes a part of the environment whfch has predictable, behavior- 
limiting and behavior-rewarding influences on each other level.- 

Consequently, the'strategy f or. c hinge must be . comprehensive and Jia^e a high 
degree of patience. It needs to be based on knowlfedgahle assesment of" authority 
and behavioral, iinksuln tljte system. Jt needs to have a plan for Removing obstacles 
and 'introducing chang^at each level and monitoring the tensions such action pro- 
duces. It should have a^plan for limiting the tension buildup, and converting the 
energy created by such *a buildup into a positive force. It must also be comprehen- 
.sive.in the sense .of having a tactical continguency for each type of change-resistant 
behav^.ot. That is, some ^^ange will not 'occur, until a rational, process of problem 
solving; has occurred^ within v/hich.the availability of new knowledge is. essential. . 
In other instances, the introduction of new knovzledge will have no impact because 
the tyoi*^f change resistance will evolve ftom an ego need rather than ^feinformat ion 
need.^ In that case a different response is needed. In all cases, recognition of the 



need for change should be intei^nalized by key members of dominant structures if the 
tension created iSj to be a change sustaining force. This pr^ect has identified, 
some of tfie strategies ^nd^ tactics for Instititutipnal development toward improved 
experientiaL learning. It has exemplified a number of 'actions that can be taken 
toward that end. ^ . . ^ * * 

As we have seen in this report, the Oregon experience has been* quite extensive 
in- sponsored programs., at least in CSPA, but quite recent and limited in the credit- 
ing of prior learning. Yet ev^^aldei^l>^ograirrs'~ft^e^^ and renewal. The 
cyciical shift ^etween creative improvement and roatine or decline goes on. The 
CAEL Operational 'Models project has helped us define and understand our situation 
better-.and.has moved us slgnificjintly toward the goals outlined at the start, of this 
report. The major impacts promising continued development ha\^ been toward relating 
sponsored learning to a competence base in CSPA and toward developing a Jfedre of 
faculty members and outside organizations interested and somewhat skilled in assess- 
ing prior learning. Although development of prior learning will not come 'overnight, 
a coire^ of reform within a larg6 tradit^ional university can demonstrate values and 
'try out procedures and with persistance can affect the whole .institution, 

. VJhat usefulness ^migbt^hia report have for others? Every college or univer- 
sity is different; yet .therq are enough coiitmbnalities so that wc can learn from each 
other. Innovation' in education, as in other endeavors, is seldoni original, but 
consists in the conjunction' of tv/o or more ideas that have existed before or in^ 
applying an idea to a* nex-i context. In most instances innovations are tr^ferred 
from one locale to another, x^ith local adaptations being^ grafted on along the way. > 
Probably a considerable number of colleges and universitres are in* developmental 
stages similar to the University of Oregon, and'nearly ^11 ar^ feeling the pressures 
of these times of declining enrollments, cost-consciousness by the trustees and 
public,' and the shifting nature of the potential studei^t body. In summary of this 
report, the following suggestions seem to apply to most universities: ' 

j^. Study where the college or university or a selected unit ^^thin the univer- 
sity stands on the cycle of ApathyrAwareneSs-Action-Assimilation, . and identify the\ 
desired state and the forces moving tox^ard and against it. Apply this analysis to 
established programs as wei:^ as to new progragL possibilities. For new programs it is 
especially important to understand vhat is necessary in the .environment to achieve 
accj^^'tance and legitimization. ' 

2. For developmental steps to be taken, most programs will require, the "build in^ 
of awareness of possibilities and tlie generation of knowledge and skills in selecte.. 
opinion leaders. Such acpivi^eies as the followiYlg 'are likely to be helpful: Trainir 
programs and workshops in "faculty development such as those being promoted 'by CAEL, 
surveys of student needs and faculty attitudes and percepti^on of needs and dis'cussion 
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with selected -leaders. • - * 

3. Develop continuing support and communication networks within the university 
and region through conferences, newsletters, common work X)n projects and grant 
applications* . Finjl "friends** of the idea orjt.campus. Any new development is a 
lonely process at the start and fr^iends can help. 'Pay attention to/continuing 
group maintenance needs, rewards, for persistence and nei-J i^eas, .and sttident support/ 



— ~— ^.-"^evetiyp statidards^ and respect f oFstandards by ci^ear procedures for 

assesstnelit; selection of ju%es and advisory wh6 ai|^ experience^ and respected on 
campus, and a responsible and respected administration/ ' 

5. 'Analyze costs of programs and make sure *that they are* defrayed according to. 
locA^ expectations. . In analyzing costs, one also has to look at the other side of ^ 
the ledger — at the benefits. Good will, student satisfaction and growth in self- 
understanding, increas^ enrollments, and more competent graduates can result from, 
experiential learning programs. 

Kenneth Boulding (1973, p. 21) has witt^n about the problems of the future in 
a way that can..be analogously applied to eur concern for the development oS^xger- 
iential learning, in academic institutions: * 

The dangers, and difficulties of the present tim§ are very' great. 
Nevertheless, the only unforgivab3.e, sin is despair, for that will justify 
itself. * Man is.v^ery far from having exhausted the potential of his ' ' . 
extraordiriary nervous system.' The troubles o^ the 20t^ century are not . \ 
unlike those or^^olescence — rapid growth beyond the ability' of organizations • 
to manage, uncontrollable emotion and a desperate search for. identity^ 
I Out of adolescei^, however, comes maturity in^^jhich rapid physical growth' 
with all its attendant difficulties comes to an dnd, but in which growth 
continues in knowledge, in spirit, in community, and^ in love; it is to this • 
that we look forxjard as a human .race. This goal, once seen with our eyes, 
will draw our faltering feet towards it. , ^ 
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APPENDIX A — 

!• Genera references ; Those wishing to use organizationar^^^elopment methods, 
as applied to^the development of sponsored and prior learning programs, ara re- ,/ 
f erred to such books as Ber^qaLsJ:_and__Ph_illips ' (1975) , the GAEL Faculty Development 
materials (Knapp, 1976), and Johnson and" Johnson (1975). The GAEL -materials are ^ 
particularly relevant ^o developing assessment of such learning. Tlje other bpofcs 
are moire general, but are related to program development; the exercise? would have?* 
to be adapted to the special needs of the /institution. 





2. Group Session on establishing stages ; 
^ a* Explain the oJj^licalSiDdel: Apathy (Routine)-Awareness-Action-AssiT^ 



Ask group to identify several major components of ^ the program under con-" 
sideration (e.g. course * challenge, field instruction). ' - ^ " 

For each, component, ask individuals to answer first by themselves a set of 
items lik^ thfe follpwing regarding their unit of the university or college: 

(1) * Where would you locate yourself, qn the spiral? (One might use 
numbers from 0 (apathy)*, 1 (half way to awareness) , 2 (awareness) 
and so on, to. 7 (half way between assimilation and routine), and 8 
(routine) . ' 

(2) Where would you locate the unit y9u are in? 

(3) Where would you locate faculty fcolleagues*? k 

(4) Where would you locate administrators? 

d. ' Alternatively one can constrtfct a set of sentence completions, such as 
"Regarding giving credit for prior learning, I fear " or "I believe 

e. After individuals hayeVanswered for thetnselves, they can be asked to share 
with their neigHbors and to clarify differences in: responses. 

I ' ^ 

Using this and other ways* and. general discussion, the goal is to< arrive at 
J description o£ where the program, or th6 component of the program is in 
development. In the STP (Situation-Target -Planning) model (Bergquist and 
Phillips, 1975) this^ is the description of the situation. . It aims not 
only to get knowledges out in the open, but perceptions and feeling abotjt - 
programs. Throughout this" process it is often helpful to put bri ef s tate-- — 
ments or terms on the blackboard or on newsprint taped to the walls so 
that all can see. . ^— ^ ' - 

.3. * Goal and Rationale Clarification : • The above references can J)e of assistance 
in developing exercises, *A needs survey of the group or campug can be conducted. 
^In general discussion,^ the group can define the target or ideal state' of affairs 
for tTie campus. Defining the opposite of the gaal (the wors^ situation) is some-^ _ 
times useful. in clarifying both the present- and potential state. _ , ^ 




\^ ^» Force Field analysis ; • After Identifying the current stage and situation and 

the target, the gro.up can discuss the forces moving for and against the ^aevelo'pmenit 
of the program, using discussion or brainstorming fll^t and then prioritizing the 
- elements concerning which some movement might be accomplished. It is particularly' 
useful to look tox^ard minln^zing negative forces. 



5» Proposal or plan ;- Jinally the group may consider the means or strate'gy to^ 
implement the program, the varipus alternatives for moving from the present situ- ? 
atlon*to the ta:ijget. Proposals Can also be brainstormed without judgment first, 
but later judged on the basis of their compatibility with the feasibility, costs 
and 'benefits. In the process o^ this kind of exercise, conflict may arise in 
describing tiN situation, in determining ihc goals, in understandings the farces or 
influences, and in determining the means for action. The breaking down of^ie 
process into its various components, however,* tends^'to help each member li^Fhe 
group examine his or her beliefs and perceptions somewhat objectively. 

.. ■ ■ . ^ ■('•.■■-• 




_ . ' APPENDIX' B ^ ^ 

. //. -..^^ ^ Forms Used in Sponsored Learning or Field Insti?uction * 

1.3 ^Student Application for Supervised Field Study in Coinmupity Service ,, 

2. Agency Evaluation of Student Field Exj^erience . ^* 

3* Description of th^^jLesponsibilities and Ta5ks^ of the Independent Studies 
Sponsor 



A. Sponsor Evaluation of Independent Studies Student 



X 



(Note: More complete descriptions of<the various CSPA field programs and their 
assessment techniques can be obtained by writing to the authors of this l^eport.) 



shooi 



Sfchool of Community Service 
and -Public Affairs 
University of Oregon 



' Date^ ^ 

(Submit in duplicate to CSPA 
Field Secretary, 103 HendJ^cs) 



COM^UiJITY SERVICE MAJORS ' ^ 

Application for Supervised Field Study 
(To- Be t-fode for Each 'Placement Request) * 

^ Field placement is a full-time (^0 hour per week) commitment including agency 
^j^volvement axA Theory RuiMi^iiinii Tntegration» Any additional commi'^entfl rauct 



\e negotiated^ in ad^;jKnce vath the field instructors 
Name Birthdate 



* Female^ 
Sex Male 



(Juast) 



(First) j; Initial) 



Major Option: (CS). 



<SW). 



Social^ Security 



Focus Area: Correc*tions^ 
Loc^l Address ' 



/Permanent Address 



VJhen wo you expect to graduate? 
Other ■ . 



TGlephone^^ 
Telephone^ 



1^ 



Name of Academic Advisor . Have you discussed the 

. ^ type of placement and when placement fij^a into your academic^ ^program with 
§f your academic advisor? Yes No If not, you should do 



^ this before completing your application. 



'Field placement requested for 



(terra) or 



(1st choice) (2nd choice) 

\'Jtien can you take a placement" outside Eugene/gpr^jigfield? ' 

VIould you be interested in taking a 'six-mo/ith placement with 'pay? 



(terra) . 



List past jobs or volunteer work done as well as other hohbic^s or iiitere^tfe: 



(For Office Use Only) ^ ^ ' > 

" Senior-l evel placements ; Field Study coraplet.ed 




• ..(agepcy) - . ^ 
Field 'Study Waived_^ 



(term) 



ff isld instructor) I ' (credits,) 

Restrictions: -Driver's licens e • ' ^ Car availaWe Family^ commitmejits^ 

Course s )' ' Ot^ r 

* * * ^* *' 
• ^ ' ' • ! > rate 



Employment 



Referred toi 



... COI^lUNITy SERVICE MAJORS 

Rogulred Pr<^requi3ite Courses 

' Junii»^ plgtcement :* ^ ^ ' • - 

^ ' . " • " 

CSPA 230 Field Observation 
. CSPA Strategies «f Intervention 'I / 

VfLll you have completed the ahove courses prior to requested field placement? 

Yes ' No \ : ^ 

Senior PI a el ement ; ' . ^ - • • " 

V 'Junior ^placement p'rprequisite courses ' , • • . ' ' 

CSPA; ^109 Supervised Field Study (Junior Level) 
. . CSPA 411 Theory-Pracljice Integration . ^ / ' 

'CSPA ^24 Strategics of lAtervention II ^ " ' . 

Will yiu have^<5ompletcd the abtve^ coOrses prior to requested field placement? 

. . Ye s . . N » ^ • \ ' 

Please check your interests regarding clients, methods and' settings as listed 
below* Check your tjp three priorities (indicate 1, 2,v3)» 



Methods 



Individuc^* 
Group 
^Research 



^Comironity Organisation 
^^rogtam ^-Adiranistrati^on. 
^ No pr.eference 



Cl ients 

^ 'Children 

Or 

\ Adults 

' Elderly . 

No preference 



Set^ngs ■ 

» adoption 

* day care 



.foster, substitute care . ^ 
.schp^l problems ' ' " * ^ ^ 
mental retardation 
: ph3rs3.cal handicaps , ' 
"coTTBTPonity develilpn-fen-E - 



^ .^vocational 
^ housing' 
recreation 



planning social services 



ethnic services, 
minorities 

le^al . • 

medical, healthy 

. mental health 



a* 



financial 
/ 

abortion,, family 
.planninfe^ • ^ 

j/rotective 
services 

crisis 

.volunteel^s. ^ 
corrections, 

(specify) 



Desired -agency r>r specific placement (df ^ou have one in mind) ^ 



- Name of Student: 



AGENCY EVALUATION. OF STUDENT ^IELI) EXPERIENCE 



Date: 

" \ ^ 



Agency:^ 



.A 
— 



Supervisor: 



Brief Descriptiorr of thie Placetaent: 



. Please evaluate the student in each of the^ following areas jCl-Ontstanding, 2H3ood, 
3- Heeds a Little Improvement, A-Needs 'a Lot of ImprbvenisntV 5-No Opportunity to 
Observe), Your cbtnments will be especially helpful*^ ^ • ' . 



^ — : r 


Rating 




I. Initiative & Creativity 

, e 

' * 






,2. Dependability & Responsibility 

. V—^- 




' \ . — — ^ 


^3. . Self-cohf iWce . V* ^. . 


r 


' " . - ^ 4 • 

i * > ' 1 ■ 1 ■ 1 


■ ; ■ : - ' " — - 

. 4« » Enthusiasm 






^ , . y 
5. Appearance , " 


\ 




^ Sensitivity. & l?act ... 


^ 




7. Leadership Ability ^ . , 

— ' , . 




• ■ • •■ •• 


^ 8* Ability to Wckk with, Agency 
..PexsQanel;^, . ♦ 







9. ^ .AbJLXity to Use ^uperVisic^n^ 




...... • ' 


10, Ability to Organize & Carry 
' Out Tasks* ' . . 






* ^ -i' • 

U. Ability to Relate to Clients 
bn Individual Basis c< 

• ' w 
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Agency Evaluation of Student Field Experience 
Bage 2 , . . ' ' \ 



12< Ability ti^sWorlc with Groups \5 



Rating, 



jl3. Ability to Undeistaiid Client 
* Heeds 



14. Ability .to Make* Appr(^prlate • 
Decisions Regarding Clients 



Il5. Ifnderstands Broad Social ^ 
Is sues<^ Related to Wojrlc of 
\^ Agency. . . . ^ 



Ability to Evaluat-e Effect^ 
iveness'oi Programs 



Ability to Write Necessary 
Reports, Case .'Sunarjaries, E^c, 



jl8. Ability to Communicate ; 
Orally. to Individuals & ■ 
Groups . 



|i9." Understands Work of Your 
' Agency & Its Relationship 
_l . .".to the .Community ^. ^ . 



120. Makes Good Use of Time 



[Comments 



JO*, v 



Please- also coiliineut on the foilowing: ^ 
1. 'was the student adequately, prepar^id and qualified for this placement? 
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Agency Evaluation of Student Field Experience - 
• Page 3 V . ' . 

' ' ' ' - 

2. What further academic x7ork and experience dc5 you* thinRswoiiLl be most h^pful 
in preparing^ this student for a^ptofessional career? 



3. 



Please make any other comments you feel would be useful to us in ^valuation 
of the student's, performance in this placement. . , • ' 



4. Did you discuss this evaluation with the student? Yes_ 



No ' 



Date: 



•Signed 



i 
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II l^lVHRSftY o r ORKGON 




'/ 3 

fill l.ll \ \< to SON \V\ll, 

Si:ii%Mii ui 
* (;<iM \u*M I > Si iM i< I. 
.\ Nt» l^t HI n: Aft- ^iRs 



INDEPENDENT SfUDIES, SPONSOR 



The role of the Independent Studies faculty or community ' sponsor is that of an y\ 
•advocate, resource person, and advisor. The IS sponsor works cooperatively with the' 
student ^n developing her/his Independent Studies program and helps monitor and \ 
assess the^student 's progress. A student who secures community sponsorship will 
.also .need a CSPA faculty sponsor to provide school and university linkage in .support- 
the student's IS program. . ^ 



Tfcie major responsibilities of the IS sponsor are -to: 

* 1* assist in the development of the student's educgftional cpntract 
hei.p monitor and assess the student's progress each term 
meet periodically throughout the academic year with the' student and ^ 
*CSPA*s Independent Studies committer (or IS coordinator) 
help the IS program unit personnel retain timely inJ^rmation and eval- ' 
ualiions about its students - ' . » . 

serve on the student's final review board and help assess the student a 
completion of the Independent Studies Program, / 



2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 



Specific 



tasks relatedQo*an Irolependent Studies sppnsorship are ^s follows: . , 
At tfie beginning' of each term, t)ie sponsor and student will develop' . 
a quarterly plan of action. This /plan should serve -as a working subset « ' 
of the educational contract, re-emphasizing *thet goals' and objectives of 
the student's IS program, . . 

^* > . ^ ^ 

Z/M The sponsor will write short report each-,texm for IS program personnel 
This statement will idehtifythe nature, and quality of the student's work, 
• and may include a list of classes;W a description of a student's proposed 
field placements ' . . \ * • V ♦ 



3. 



s2he tnay^wish to sponsor the student ^or special prbjects Or selected 
readings in agiven term(s) whereby the student ma^ receive CSPA credit. 
Agreements concerning content, grade dptions , and , other stipulations should 
be collectively developed and , submitted in wri^jLng to the Independent Studi 
Office. ' . ' ' 



es 




4, The IS iiponsor will meet throughout the academic year with the s^Mident and 
IS commlt/ee to exchange information about the student's progress. ^ , 

5, ' The -sponsor" will be encourage'd to attend IS- sfjninats and retreats. 

. ' " • J . . ■ 

6^ S/he must .participate in the- development af the Jinal prqduct and assist 
in evaluating the' Student "s program at the^time jTr the. final oral review. 



7, The IS sponsor will actively encourage the student to, utilize pertinent 
university and community resources in hec/his prpgraf?. 



"^KNSOR EVALU/blON CF liTCL. MlJ. Wx STU jV 1 SlUOi-NT 

Name of Jtudent ^ D a to 

Name of Sponsor 




Depattraent^ 



Independent Studies Ccatract Title^ 



* lease evaluate the student in the Irollou'ins manner, keepi^^;, in mind the 
, '.^oals, objecti^'es, and fccus, o5 the students contract. l-Cutstandinji 
2-Cood, .3-Needs 'st)tnc' improvement, 4-Needs a lot o£ improvment, 5*No , 
opportunity to observe. * ^ - 



JLnitiativo and Creativity 



CCILiliNTS 



dependability and Responsibility 



J\bility to utilize resource 



materials .and personnel for 
his/her IS-fpcus ^ 

Ab ility to Organize and carry^p^t ^asl;.*: 

Integration oc Academic program uith field work 



development of Contract, Objectives 

I 

I 

Skill Competence Development 



Overall l^rogress /of Student 



DevclopDient of Coirmunicatipn Skills 



Describe any alternations or ncv d'evetopwcnts from the original contract 
o2 v;hich you are av;are--» 



Hox7 often, do you u^eet v/ith tuis^^; articular student? (3heek one and estimate 
hour:s) . . ' " • 



Jieekly " 
Bi-\;eekly 



.?or ' h rs . 
for hrs . 



Once ^6r tx/ice a term lirs# 

1 ' ^- ' ^ 



.A ' ; ionthly , * for h rs> " , 

I .have not met '.;ith this student to any significant degree. (Cite 
, reasons or explain) ' , ^ 

Proposed date of Gradua'tionj 



0 



Sponsor 's . iJi(jn^ ture_ 



5'. id 
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r' APPENDIX C , . ' 

Materials on Prior Learning and Conference 

Instructions to Students for Cred;Lt by Portfo;LiQ. in Strategies 
of Intervention I. ' ' ^ . 

Program for the Conference: '^Competenc/ Based Education and 
Experiential Learning: Current Practices, Programs and Issues 
.for the HOmah .Services," JunQ. 9-11, 1976, Eugene, Oregon 

9 




♦ d » •'7'' ^ 

• , ' ' Appendix C 

• - • ' * 

• Statement to Students: ^\ 

/ « , • Obtaining CredJLt by Pott folio 

in ^ ■ - . 

. tSPA 323,- Strategies of Intervention I 

1976 . . , • 

Introduction ; CSPA 323, Strategies? ot Intervention I is a'very important, 5 credit 
course ^jiormally required of all entering CSPA students • Strategies I, covers know- 
le4ges, skills and attitudes involved in working directly with 'people, either in a ^ 
one-to-one -relationship or in small groups^ , Occasiona^Lly a student will have^had 
-a great deal of experience in such w6rk, perhaps in iiiterviewing, counseling, and 
facilitation Qf problem-solving and decision-inaking in groups. This experience may 
have come from training programs, workshops, or lengthy periods of work in agencies* 
suj^plemented by reading on one's own. "if this ^perience involved development of 
understanding, reflection on the experiences, consideration of a conceptual frame- 
work and preparation ,and testing for generalization beyond the immediate experience, 
and If the learning experience covered all the activities and ^quirements presented 
"in the Strategies I syllabus or outline, then the student may wish to consid^ 
obtaining credit by portfolio. All CSPA course requirements are content reqmre- 
ments, not exact course requirements^ ffefore deciding to work for credit by port- 
folio rather than taking the class, the student should talk with the current 
instructor, read the descriptive material "on the class, and look over the textbook 
and readings carefully* . ' , - ^ ^ 

Distinction betx^een Waiver and ^edit by Portfolio : Waivers may be given if the 
student has already had sufficient study related to the-area making' Strategies I 
redundant^* . Generally waivers are granted only when, th€* strident has' taken credited 
course work such as Interviewing and group dynamics, invol\;ring actual carrying out 
of Assignments in the field* After discussiofi with his or her adviser, if the - 
student wants a waiveg:, s/he should obtain a waiver form in the Advising Office, 
fill it .Out referring to cqurses talcen ^hd have it signed by the adviser, who 
will pass it al^ong to the divj[.sion chairperson for final approval. Waivers ^^e 
rarely given because feV^ courses* are similar enough to. Strategies I. ^ ' 

Credit bry B^ort folio is a relatively new development in CSPA. As described ^ 
below it is a lengthier process than a waiver, ubut i^ Ifeads'.to the granting of 5 
credits^ whereas a waiver does not resiilt in any credit. . . • ' 

General, Conditions for Gredit by Portfolio ; The student should .begin discussions 
with the instruc::or before signing up for the tlass, but in no case later than two 
, we.eks after the class starts. It is of ten' desirable for a student to attend class 
anyway for a few meetings to get a more'complete idea of what. Tt ±s ^about, even if 
s/he. plans to take the Portfolio route from the beginning. It should be noted that 
the student, in preparing for the portfolio, will nejed to examine his or her back- 
ground and knowledge quite thoroughly, a time-cbnsuming but sometimes quite ^> 
rewarding experience. S/he cannot use in the portfolio any iJork or e|xperieijce for 
which s/he has already received credit. In gaining a general knowledge of portfolio 
writing, "the studetit will find the CAEL Workihjg Paper No. 7, "A Student HSndbook on 
Preparing a Port folio or the Assessment' of Prior Experi^entlalHLearning" quite, 
helpful; the handbook gives examples of portfolio work elsewhere, X7hi<5i will of 
couiise not be directly applicable to t-he ^Strategies I situation. 
^ . \ 

* The Portfolio ; / A'portfoMo is a set of statements ^or documents showing ttie.|cind of 
,work a perso|ii4ias done* fertists or architects often put together portlEolios\,pf 

or diplomatsv use the term to refer to a set of documents. In this case 
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a portfolio will consist of thr^e parts: * . • ' . 

A general statement about (a) why the student thinks s/he has already had 
the relevant and equivalent learning experience, (b) why it is important • 
to receive credit by portfolio ra^ther than sitting in on'the course/ and 
Xc) what the student's carejer goals are» 

2. A list of relevant learning experiences (see examples below), along with 
brief references to ciocuments supporting each 'of the ^iearnitig ^experiences. 

3. * A note saying theft none of these experiences have been part of courses 

*for which credit ha3 been gfven. ^ . ( ^ 

>* 

4.. Documents supporting the. learning experiences • 

Usually it is a good Idea to keep these statfemejits, lists ^ and documents in a 
Ipose-leaf binder. ' ' * • ^ ' 

Distinction between SimplQ^ Experience and Experiential Learning : It ,is often hard 
for students to separate experience, especialTly a long period of ^or,k in an agency ^ 
from leaimirig. But we have all knoira people who have had a great deal of experience, 
but they have not learned much from it» Learning involves, reflecting on the experi- 
ence, relating it to other situations and other times, analyzing, criticizing, and 
applying and improving perfomance xihen a similar situation comes up. The experi- 
ential learning we are concerned x^idh must also be of college level, and in -this 
particular instance of relevance to the particulai? course. 

Possible Learning Experiences and Pocumentation ; The following items cover the 
kinc^s^ o^ . learning expected in. Strategies I,, eaqh of \7hich might be supported by . 
documents like the- examples given: , " ? 

1. • Knowledge leairning , including ^ 

a. General knowledge of concepts in interpersonal relations^ cominunication 
and helping individuals and small groups.--^ ^ ^ - 

b. PersQnal iie^ielogpa^t tov/af'ds a conceptual framework relevant to 
working \fith individuals- and small groups. 

.I^lidependent reading of relevance, not connected wl^tjh credit ed\ 
courses r^orkshops, agency or volunteeif training courses/^ 

Documentation : Training course outlines, notes, letters from instiructors, 
, grant application* bibliography, brief synopses of books or articles, 
papers written '(or taking the quiz given in class). 

Skill learning , including ' . _ 

a-. Development of ability to interview, at an introductory level and 
analysis ''bf purpose's and methods Sf interviewing In different 
situations. ' / . , \ _ " \ 

b. Development of ability to do observations, of dyadfe or, small groups. 

•^c. Development of ability to participate inland facilitate group activlty- 
^ ,bo'th for accomplishing a task and developing satisfactit)n and 

cohesiveness; skill In leading a group. * ^. * ' 
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Experiences ; Ilori-crjedited training, e.g. Injterviewing or group management 
courses in an agency or business) intervie\«;ing on jobs or in volunteer " - 
work, especially If tb'ey' involve consultation of supervision; observatdon— 
of self or others on videotape or directly; group participation and 
^facilitation, especially with leadership^of orgartLz'ed group projects-. * *- 

\ ' . » ^ ^ ^ _ ' 

Documentation : Training course outlines or notes, letters f rom jLris true- 
tors, reports or descriptions of interviews,* letters* from supervisors, 
reports of 'observations of grotxps, evider^ce of participation in reseajriih 
ptrojects, statements describing groups, reports on groups, group products, 
' letters .from employers or others • ' , ' -> 

3. Attitude and -Awareness Learirtng* : 

a^. Increasing appreciation and undetstanding of _human relations and the 
diversity of hum^a needs and values, itjcluding^ne^s oWn, 

b. Ability to empathize with clients and group members in dlff^^^nt roles 
* without losing perspective on the whole situation. 

c. Sensitivity to ethical «aspectsy of intervening tn the livjes of others. 

d. ^ Understanding of oneself * in relationship to professional resptnsibili- 

ties in the human services. 1 ^ 

^ (Note: Thgse statements are necessarily general and long-term; -in the 
course of one's past Experience ona should look for growth along these 
lin^j we do not expect: peiv|.ection - yet I) ^ 

/ ' . • ' ^ . - ■ ; . ■ ' 

' ificperience t Many of those experiences listed earlier; experiences being 
a^client or a minority group member in certain situations; some Kinds of 
^ ^ * acting experiences; reading and thought about relevant novels, clinical 

cases, etc.; reading about ethics and professional problems. • 

Documentation : Reports or^descftiptions of activities, experiences; 
letters from supervisorsr^^d others; bibliographies. , " 

It is not expected that the student will present every last feature of documentation 
listed, but |^ch of the three majar"area^$ o£ learning, must be listed and given some * 
documentatiotr. l?he' student should also keep in mind that s/he may wish to reserve 
some of his or her past experience for portfolios for other courses if those arq 
possibilities- in .the University. ' - , 

Sequence of Procedures ^ ' ^ 

. , y ^ ^ 

!• Initial discussion t/ith, instructor before or shortly after registration* 

2. Preliminary submission of general stratement and list^of learning 
/ experiences with intended documentation. - " • 



3. Decision by instructor as to possibility for granting credit and 
a<4(dit^ional documentation and requirements (Such as. taking qui^). 

4. Final submission of full notebook including all documentation (as soon 
f as possible, but at least before tl^e ninth week of the tetm),/ 
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Intervlet/ with the instructor and one additional faculty member 
acquainted with Strategies T, including a review of the notebook, 

-Credit granted (and grade assigned, if requested).. If not passed, 
student will* be given an Incomplete or a ^7o-Pass' grade. If Incomplet 
the student may re-do the portfolio or take the course. 



1 



^wrse. 



/ 



y 
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wl'>o ^if J v/ortcirvj wlLn dssct.is f oxporientic ! le.irninf: arvi coirpot^ncy .based educo- 
tioi'i .',0 share 'r.nd discuss is^ijs of concc.- p in Ine rioic! of hu^nari^serv ice, \ 

iA3';'->\^-j as a \/orking ccpfei-iii^C:. pai'tiVfrrCion will focus crciind three- cor.feSsnce 



3. Insci t'luional oerspecti ves of conipetsncy assfissn.r^iit.. 
] 
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APPENDIX C 



7::i0 P.M. hloiStL'Tio:: • 



'J • i 



9:00 A.M. V/KLCCV.b 

"S^ool of J'^'-rrunltii S'^vvice or.'l ?i3lio Afj'uivs 




i:co*p.M. ?:-^0':aA;;' BRIEFS 



9:10 A.?i. i:>'T?.ooucTio:: 



4 . 



Ji^n 5. CT.f'Oi^'ir'tj iVc'b Core??.'-' J pycjecv 
SaJi^l of c:?/:, Un<'* ''xity of Oregon 

* . • * 

F^cncra .4. w.^:^!, C.-'^'Ilr ■r'r^J.>.r:C' 
5c?^w:3^ 'J.'Vl, UrdvZ'i'oity of (h'ego^- 



9:15 A.. Ml KEYNOTc i^DDUEiJ^^ 



/'JiL'i rarr: Av/'V, 



10:00 A.M. BHEAiL.. 

10:15 A.Jl. TASK CROu'PS : Cofr.po;:6ncy 
AssesJi>:noiFt i issues 

3 1 :'20 O .M. GROUP ^KPORTS 



12:00 Noon LCNXH 



Diil ,^^:^.2ock^ TccckiKi: r,^.tiear*-Ci 
r-v^'jon Coll jrje of i'c.'vic;:;tion, nouth. 

^ ^e^et :t':}*r:paiiker/ Oregon Sizta 'J^pcx^^'i^ 
cf tLCVCtit-iQr^, Salc-v 

Health Pi^o^eot^ 3ohool of CJ?,-* 
^ Levin ils^vick, Chcoil-elior's cYfija^' 

ciuoctio^M ' 

^ 'P.-ichaj'd A, ^Fehnely Coog,aTative ^f?5«J- 
vcy\t cf 'dxT orient LecuriKc; S^AiX) 
l*i'docc:t, S^hool^of Cby/x 

.V . f^*. Jr '1 iciv. 1 ra in^Kn Ins ti tii.t^'i Cz ^ r: 

** ^ y,ikc ?cijioi*iy Seattle City O.-.l^jtl, 

' ^ Seattle y Vaahir^t^n / 

2 .4:> P.M. Bl-I xVi { 

^:00 P.M. TASK OROin^G : Institutional 
^ Const mints ' 

4: In p.Mk. «nECOin'E>n-; 

5:30 P.M. KO-IIOST GOCIAL JiOUa 
6:5C !>'.M. DtNNK^^ 



8:00 P.M. PRi^iV^TATI-e-N 

ViNFOMAL PROJECT CO:\^S-cfLTcVriC'.i 



' 9:00 A.M. PArrilL 



0 A.^M. TAvSK f;F'.0-.P.> 
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11:00 A.:r. nnpouTS ^ 



